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FOREWORD TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Marcelino Maceda’s well-documented study on the 
Mamanua Negritos in northeastern Mindanao, of which one 
thousand copies were printed in 1964, has been out of print 
for several years. The editors of San Carlos Publications con- 
sidered it advisable to publish a reprint of it. One may not 
always agree with the approach of Maceda and even find that 
he was not always critical enough (which author ever is, 
except, perhaps, when criticizing the work of others ?); 
nevertheless, until now, his study seems to be the best and 
most handy survey on the Negritos of Southeast Asia in the 
English language, notwithstanding the fact that Maceda’s 
starting point is always the Mamanua Negritos. 

In this photostatic reprint, a few typographical errors 
found in the first. edition were eliminated. The only real dif- 
ference between this and the first edition is the Complemen- 
tary Bibliography compiled by Lydia Colina. It lists some 
older publications not contained in Maceda’s otherwise exten- 
sive bibliography; however, the majority of them are studies 
on the Philippine Negritos, which appeared after 1964. 
Especially helpful in the listing of entries up to, and inclusive 
of, 1968 was Shiro Saito’s Philippine Ethnography: A Critical- 
ly Annotated and Selected Bibliography, The University Press 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, 1972 (see review in Philippine Quarterly 
of Culture and Society 2 (1974):183f.). 

The editors of San Carlos Publications hope that this re- 
print will be welcome to anthropologists in general and to 
students of anthropology in particular. 

Maceda states in his Preface to the first edition that it 
was intended to publish, in the near future, a comprehensive 
monograph on Mamanua culture. However, due to various 
circumstances, the work on that monograph was delayed. It 
has been resumed lately. 


Rudolf Rahmann, SVD 


PREFACE 


The writer of the study which is here presented to the 
interested public feels that a few words may be called for 
to explain the absence of a more detailed description of 
Mamanua culture. It is intended to publish, in the near 
future, a comprehensive monograph on that subject.* A 
good deal of the preparatory work has already been done, 
as attested by the (unpublished) master’s thesis and some 
articles on the Mamanua by this writer. The writer was 
also able to draw upon Garvan's manuscript on the Negritos 
of the Philippines.** Under these circumstances it seemed 
to be the wiser course, for the purposes of this study, to 
present only the salient points of Mamanua culture. A. 
number of publications that appeared after the manus- 


cript had been completed are listed in the Appendix. 


This also may be the place to say a word of thanks to 
Reverend John Vogelgesang, S.V.D., for his valuable help 
in going over the manuscript before it went to press, to 
Reverend Joseph Baumgartner, S.V.D., and Dr. Gertrudes 
Ang for their useful suggestions, and to Miss Amparo 
Buenaventura and Mrs. Rosa Tenazas for their help in pre- 


paring the Index. 


* See footnote |0, p. 5. 
** According to information received this hos, meanwhile, been published in Vienna. 
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*The writer wishes to express his gratitude to the Fathers of the Sc oie 
of the Divine Word, especially those at the University of San Carlos, 4 
making this study possible. To his major professor, the Rev. Dr. Rupo 
RAHMANN, S.V.D., he is deeply indebted for his sustained interest, cons 
assistance, helpful suggestions and constructive criticisms. He also wishes 
to thank Prof. Dr. JosepH HreNNINGER, S.V.D. and Dr. EpitH RAYBOULD, 
University of Innsbruck, who read the manuscript and offered valuable 
criticisms. The writer is also indebted to the Staff of the Anthropos Institute 
for extending the facilities for research to him. Furthermore, he wishes to 
thank his Christian Filipino and Mamanua friends, who helped him in one 
way or the other during his field work in northeastern Mindanao. 

The author owes a debt of gratitude to his wife for her help in the 
botanical aspect of the field work. 

The writer is deeply grateful to all persons mentioned, but the faults 
and errors which the study may contain are his sole responsibility. 

**Several books and articles quoted in this study which are written by 
one author are represented by the following symbols; small letters, e.g., ¢ 
for the former; and Arabic numerals, e.g., 1 for the latter (cf. infra). 
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of writing a Master's thesis on them,' The present study is no 
longer concerned with the Mamanua alone, but is a comparison 
of the Mamanua® culture with that of the other Negritos* of the 
Philippines, the Semang of Malay Peninsula, and the Andama- 
nese of the Andaman Islands. 


The racial problem is left out of the study. A short remark 
regarding the presence of the Papuan element among the Ma- 
manua and the other Negritos of the Philippines may, however, 
be useful. 


SCHEBESTA tentatively divides the Philippine Negritos 
into two racial types, the normal and the Papuan type. He 
considers the first the normal type, as the substratum 
(‘Grundlage’) of all the Aeta (and of the Semang). 

The second, the Papuan type, must be considered, according 
to SCHEBESTA, as an essential element of the Aeta of eastern 
Luzon, Camarines, and Mindanao (i.e., of the Mamanua). - 


1 Macepa, A Survey of the Socio-Economic, Religious, and Educational 
Conditions of the Mamanua of Northeast Mindanao; cited in this pum 
“Macepa, thesis.” Further field work has been done by the writer. 
October 1954, in the company of his professor Fr, RUDOLF RAHMANN, 8.V.L 
the writer went once more to the outskirts of Kitcharao, more pat ¥ arly 
to Magtiaco and to the Sangay mountains, as well as to other outlying settle 
ments. Then in April and May of the year 1955, he again acec 


province). In August 1955, in the company of Prof. MARTIN . 
of the Catholic University of America, he paid a brief visit to th 
of Magtiaco; they also went to Iloilo, Panay, The months from Ne 
1955 to March 1956 he spent as a research student of the Universit; 
pag Cebu City, in the Mamanua territory, for purposes of: m my 


part of the river” (QAnTAs ts 9, 2, 5). PASTELL, according to | 
derives the name ‘“‘Mamanua” from “Man-Banua” which means hi 
of tho auntopide (EGE AauILaR, Mindanao, p. 104 
and Kopmanson, Vol. 43, p. 274; Coun, Labor EBvangélica, p, 44; St 
The LAfe of Admiral George Dewey, p. 247; Pannapo, Memoria, p. 10. 

*Mevex (1), p. 19; BLUMENTeITT (15), pp. 7 ff; BLuMeNrErt 
p. 804; VANovERDERcH (1), p. 399; Scummnsra (e), p. 9; GENET: 
Les Négrites, p. 10; Bowne, A Viett, p. 168; Bucyelopacdia 


This type forms about fifty per cent of the ee 
population of eastern Luzon and among the Mamanua 
predominates. It is a progressive, as it seems, me pi 
racial element. But SCHEBESTA thinks that it cannot be 


called Papuan simply because it is mesocephalic.* 


Some writers have used the term “pygmy” for all the Neg- 
ritos of southeastern Asia, but this use has been questioned by 
others. In his earlier writings SCHEBESTA also calls the Negritos 
pygmies, but in his later works he positively states that the Neg- 
ritos are not pygmie’. He prefers to classify them among the 
“Kleinwuchsrassen” (small-bodied races), which he distinguishes 
from the “Zwergwuchsrassen” (dwarf races).° 

The material for the comparison that follows has been found 
mainly in the works of JOHN M. GARVAN, MORICE VANOVERBERGH, 
PAUL SCHEBESTA, ROBERT B. Fox, I.H.N. EvANS, A.R. RADCLIFFE- 
BROWN, E.H. MAN, reports of the Jesuit Missionaries, in articles 
in earlier as well as in recent publications, and also in the writer’s 
own thesis and field notes. 

The problem and method. As already indicated, the main aim 
of this study is to compare the Mamanua culture with that of the 
other Negrito groups of South-east Asia and, as far as possible, 
to help elucidate the problem of the genetic relations between the 
Mamanua and the other three Negrito groups. The comparison 
will deal with the following aspects of their culture: (1) economic 
conditions; (2) social life; and (3) spiritual life. The writer also 
wishes to establish how much of the Negrito culture is still re- 
tained by the Mamanua and how far this population group has 


16, pp. 192 f.; Encyclopaedia Americana, Vol. 20, pp. 63 f.; KoLB, Die Philip- 
pinen, pp. 67, 85 ff.; HAMILTON, A Handbook, p. 136; BLUMENTRITT (17), 
pp. 317 ff.; GERONIERE, Twenty Years, p. 246; BLUMENTRITT (18), pp. 508 ff.; 
BLAIR and ROBERTSON, Vol. 36, p. 200; Negritos have been referred to as 
“kitchen folk” (Filipinos of Long Ago, p. 30). “Negritos” will also be used 
for the Semang and the Andamanese. ‘“‘Aeta” will be used consistently to 
refer to the Negritos of the Philippines, excepting the Mamanua. 

#RAHMANN and MAcEDA (2), p. 820; ScHEBESTA (d), pp. 310 ff.; 
Sawyer, The Inhabitants, pp. 201 ff.; Lata, The Philippine Is., p. 94; Kop- 
PERS, Primitive Man, p. 227; Coleccién de Articulos, p. 85; REVERTER, La 
Insurreccion, p. 160. 

5 SCHEBESTA (d), pp. 477 f.; RAHMANN and MAcepaA footnote 22, loc. 
eit, Regarding the use of the term “pygmy” see GusINDE (1), pp. 5 ff.; 
GUSINDE (2), pp. 502 ff.; GusINDE, Die Twiden, pp. 21 ff.; LesTeR and 
Mitior, Grundriss der Anthropologie, pp. 61-71; Sc HMIDT (e), p. 47; GENET- 
ya il op. cit., pp. 10 f.; Cone (b), pp. 54 ff.; MAyUMDAR, Races and 

Cultures, pp. 33 ff.; NIPPOLD (b), p. 8. 
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changed and advanced in matters of economy, sociology, and 
spiritual outlook when compared to the Negritos of the Philip- 
pines, the Semang, and the Andamanese; or, to put it more con- 
cretely, how far the Mamanua have taken over the practices of 
their ethnic neighbors, the Manobo and the Christian Filipinos. 


On the whole, the writer’s approach to the problem follows 
the culture-historical method set up by GRAEBNER and SCHMIDT.*® 
This method, however, is used only for the main part of the 
article, that which deals with the actual comparison. Some re- 
marks should perhaps be made with regard to the method pursued 
in the field work and the gathering of other materials. 


The actual living conditions, economic as well as social, and 
the mental or spiritual reactions of the Mamanua have been 
observed personally by the writer who arranged interviews with 
special informants, Mamanua as well as Christian Filipinos who 
were in a position to give reliable information. Personal corres- 
pondence was also used’ and, as far as possible, good pictures were 
taken of the different aspects of the Mamanua life. 

Importance of the study. The value of this study lies chiefly 
in the fact that the Negritos of the Philippines are comparatively 
little known. Our knowledge of them is very uneven. Thanks to 
the field work of Father VANOVERBERGH, those of eastern and 
northern Luzon are now the best known. When we come to those 
of southern Luzon, however, we find the data to be very frag- 
mentary, and that about the Negritos of the Visayas more than 
scanty. It is, therefore, not justifiable to make general statements 
about the “Negritos of the Philippines”. Whenever such state- 
ments occur in the sources, specially in GARVAN’S manuscript, 
quotation marks are used by the writer (e.g., “the Aeta’”). 


Concerning the Mamanua in particular, not much more than 
the name was known until recently. This is true in spite of the 


© ScuMipT (f); Sreper has translated this book into English: The Cul- 
ture Historical Method of Ethnology; HamKeL, Zum heutigen Forschungs- 
stand, pp. 2-90; GrAEBNER, Methode der Ethnologie; see also KLUCKHOHN, 
Some Reflections on the Method, pp. 173 ff.; Unricn, Logische Studien, pp. 
454 ff.; ScumipT (1), pp. 158 ff.; Lowre (b); Lowre (c) ; Low1s, Individual 
Differences, pp. 495 f.; for the brief biographies of Scomipt and GRAEBNER, 
see HENNINGER, P, Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D., pp, 20-60; and ScuMupt, Fritz 
Graebner, pp. 203 ff.; see also VANOVERBERGH (6), pp. 24-27; Ross, Basie 
Soctology, pp. 174 f. 

7 Letters from different government officials, specially concerned with 
the provinces of Surigao and Agusan, 
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presence of much data concerning them in GARVAN’S manuscript, 
for this text was practically unknown and not available for a 
long time.® 


Fifty years after GARVAN’s field work in northeastern Min- 
danao, the writer had an opportunity of investigating this small 
population group more thoroughly under the guidance and super- 
vision of Professor RAHMANN, then his teacher at the University 
of San Carlos. During this field work he encountered numerous 
Mamanua individuals who were undoubtedly Negritos.° 


Since much recently collected ethnological material concern- 
ing the Mamanua will inevitably be introduced in the course of 
the comparison, it is hoped that the present study will help fill 
the gap of fifty years.’". Besides comparing the Mamanua with 
the other Asiatic Negritos, the writer will endeavor to show how 
fast the cultural disintegration of a people can take place, and to 
what extent this group has adapted itself to the neighboring 
ethnic groups in order to survive. It is also hoped that this study 
will help to arouse the interest of linguists, physical anthropolo- 
gists, ethnobotanists, educators, etc., in a people about whom so 
much remains to be discovered. 


8 GARVAN, The Pygmies of the Philippines. This manuscript has been 
published in microfilm. The writer is indebted to the Anthropos Institute 
for permission to use the original manuscript. See also BORNEMANN, J.M. 
Garvans Materialien iiber die Negritos der Philippinen, pp. 899 ff.; the 
manuscript is little known: Gonpos, Archivist-in-charge of the General 
Services'Administration, in a letter dated April 23, 1958, Washington, D.C., 
writes that “a search of the former Bureau of Insular Affairs has failed to 
reveal information on either an unpublished manuscript of JoHN M. GARVAN 
or zoning of the Philippines, military or otherwise.” 


9 BARROWs writes that the Mamanua are pure Negritos (BARROWS 2, 
p. 252). GARVAN saw one slave, “a full-blooded Negrito girl” (GARVAN a, p. 4). 


10 A monograph is being prepared based on the field notes of the writer 
in cooperation with Prof. RUDOLF RAHMANN, S.V.D. Reference to new 
materials collected by the writer, introduced into the comparison, will be 
cited as “MACEDA, field notes.” 


CHAPTER I 


ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE MAMANUA AS COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF THE AETA, SEMANG AND ANDAMANESE 


SETTLEMENTS AND HOUSES 


Location of settlements. The settlements and dwellings of 
the Mamanua, Aeta, Semang and Andamanese are in most cases 
advantageously located. The selection of the site is left to the 
older members of the local group. The Mamanua family, or family 
group, will always build their houses near a good water supply— 
on the banks of streams or rivers, or by the shore of a lake." The 
same is true of the Aeta (Pinatubo, N. Luzon, Panay and Negros) .* 
The Semang will also take the trouble to find a favorable location.* 
BROWN says that among the Andamanese it is usually the old 
men of the group who select the best site for the settlement, and 
that among the coast-dwelling groups the camping sites are 
always close to a creek, or in a place where there is a supply of 
fresh water, since water sometimes becomes scarce in the dry 
season.* The Mamanua prefer the leeward side of a slope as their 
houses have, in most cases, no walls.5 “The Aeta’”® and the An- 
damanese’ also look for shelter against the elements. SCHEBESTA 


1 MACEDA, thesis, p. 34; MACEDA (8), p. 35; BARRows (2), p. 252. 

2 Fox, The Pinatubo Negritos, pp. 346 1.; VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 418; 
he also mentions that the Negritos try as much as possible to build their 
habitations near a brook or river (ibid., p. 411). CARREON, Maragtas, pp. 
67 f.; Hin, The Settling of Panay, p. 184; VILLANUEVA, Negrito-Aeta, p. 2; 
RAHMANN and Macepa (8), p. 866; MAcepa (4), p. 19; RAHMANN and MA- 
cepa (2), p. 821. 

* ScHEBESTA (e), pp. 18 f.; Schesesta (g), pp. 28, 51, 

* Baown, The Andaman Isl., pp. 80, 82. 

® MacnDA, thesis, p. 34. 

© GARVAN (b), p. 110. 

™Maw (2), p. 283; Man (3), p. 108; BROWN, op, oit,, p, 412. 
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does not mention this consideration among the Semang.* When 
engaged in fishing activities for some length of time, the Mama- 
nua locate their houses near a good landing place, as the present 
writer was able to observe on the shores of Lake Mainit. We find 
no mention of the Aeta selecting a good landing place for their 
dugout canoes or the Semang providing for their rafts. The coast 
dwelling Andamanese, however, choose a good spot where dug- 
outs can easily land:® 


GARVAN wrote that the settlements of the Mamanua around 
Lake Mainit were either circular or quadrangular. in_form. ” 
Such an arrangement has also been noticed by the writer in the 
different settlements visited. The vacant space at the center of 
the settlements is used for dancing and ceremonies. Of the Aeta 
in northern Luzon, VANOVERBERGH reports that there is no sym- 
metry in the arrangement of their settlement.!! GARVAN, on the 
other hand, ventures to generalize, saying that he found it an 
invariable habit of practically all the forest nomads he had come 
in contact with to situate their huts so as to form a circle round 
a central clearing.12 The main reason for this, he affirms, is to 
have a suitable place for dancing and easy conversation.'* The 
Semang" are also reported as keeping to the circular form for 
their settlements, and of the Andamanese, » we are told specifi- 
cally that they use the central clearing for their dances. 


The settlements of the Mamanua are usually located on 
grounds that in ‘all probability belonged to their forefathers, but 
that are now owned by Christian Filipinos, by an individual Ma- 
manua family, or by a group of Mamanua families.'® The same is 
reported of the Aeta (N. Luzon and some other Aeta groups)."’ 
The Semang!® and the Andamanese’ build their settlements 


8 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 14 ff. 

9 BROWN, op. cit., p. 30; MAN (38), p. 107. 

10 GARVAN (b), p. 115. 

11 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 411. 

12 GARVAN (b), p. 111; Fox op. cit., p. 346; Cooper (1), p. 38. 

13 GARVAN, loc. cit. 

14 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 16 ff., 27; see also sketch no, 4 (ibid., p. 17). 

15 MAN (3), p. 108; see accompanying sketch (ibid.). BROWN, op. clt., 
p. 85; consult also the plan of an Andamanese village (ibid., p, 34). Port- 
MAN (b), p. 40; PORTMAN (c), p. 529; Cooper (a), p. 39. 

16 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 16 f. 

17 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 411; GARVAN (b), pp. 110 f. 

16 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 229 ff. 

19 Brown, op, cit., pp. 29 f., 86, 412; MAN (8), pp. 104 f. 
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within the territory that is owned by the local group. The latter 
have in fact something more like a permanent camp, if one may 
use the expression; we are told that some of the inland settlements 
have been used for several generations, as evidenced by the pre- 
sence of kitchen middens. 

The Mamanua clean the ground for their settlement, special- 
ly the part where the houses are to be built.2° They seek to avoid 
danger from the falling branches of big trees. “The Aeta,” ac- 
cording to GARVAN, do the same.*! The Semang are obliged to 
clear a larger space around each house as a protection against 
dangerous wild animals.*? The Andamanese clear an area all 
round their camp.” 

In most Negrito groups the settlement grounds are not kept 
clean.** In the past the Mamanua found it more convenient to 
transfer their settlement to another place as soon as a lot of dirt 
had accumulated round the huts, rather than to clean the area. 
A similar practice exists among the Semang”® and the coast-dwell- 
ing Andamanese.?? 

In the environs of Lake Mainit there are several habitable 
caves. The Mamanua do not, however, make use of them as per- 
manent dwelling places, but only as temporary shelters when 
they are overtaken by bad weather while fishing or hunting.*® 
Of “the Aeta,’ GARVAN writes: “During typhoons or heavy 
storms, Pygmies living near a vicinity of a cave or good rock- 
shelter may take refuge therein during the stress of the storm 
to avoid danger from falling timber....”® The Semang* and 
the Andamanese*! use rockshelters when hunting, but only for 


20 MACEDA, thesis, p. 30 

21 GARVAN (b), p. 111. 

22 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 18; NIPPOLD (a), p. 235, 
23 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 32 f. 

24 GARVAN (b), p. 111. 

25 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 34 ff. 


SCHEBESTA (e), p. 18 
poe BROWN, op. cit., p. 30; MAN (3), p. 105; MAN (2), p. 284. 
€ _ 28 MAceDA, field notes; Beyer writes that in Gigaquit, in the barrio 


Nuevo Campo Superior, JuUstrNo PRANIADO collected 54 pieces of broken 
porcelain lying in a cave reported to him by a Mamanua Negrito (BEYER 
4, p. 303). 

29 GARVAN (b), p. 109 

80 SCHEBESTA (€), pp. 9 f.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 170; NIPPOLD 
(a), p. 230. 

31 BROWN, op, cit., pp. 33 f.; MAN (2), p. 273; Nipponp (a), p. 234; 
Dogson, JRAI, IV, p. 466. 


brief periods of time. They certainly do not use caves as per- 
manent homes. 


We have seen that these primitive peoples often change the 
location of their settlements. They do so for various reasons. In 
the past the Mamanua frequently transferred when a death oc- 
curred in the group.’? They seldom do so at present. The Isneg, 
Panay and Zambales Aeta do the same. GARVAN writes that if 
“one of the great but sad vicissitudes of human life may have let 
fall its hand on an encampment, so the dead one has been set in 
the ground to moulder, and so our little Pygmies [Aeta] pack ae 
off to somewhere else... .”*? The Semang*! and the coast-dwell- 
ing Andamanese* also move off to new grounds after a death has 
occurred. 


The Mamanua would in the past leave their settlement when 
there were too many flies around the place. Commenting on 
the Aeta of Panay, SALAZAR writes that as soon as their huts 
became infested with insects, they sought another place along 
the river,*’ and that formerly in Iloilo, Panay, when a fly was seen 
in the hut the owners would transfer to another habitation, since 
the fly was supposed to presage evil. Of the Semang, SCHEBESTA 
tells us that they will leave the huts standing in a deserted settle- 
ment, but that if they return to the same spot at some later date, 
they build new dwellings, since the old huts are rotten and in- 
fested with vermin.** The Andamanese also move their settle- 
ments when the refuse has so accumulated to such an extent that 
they can no longer stand it.*® Since the garbage will include 
things that encourage the breeding of flies, it may be because of 
this pest that they quit the place, although this is not expressly 
stated. 


32 MACEDA, thesis, p. 101 infra, p. 104, footnote 97. 

38 GARVAN (b), p. 110; SALAzAR, Negrito-Aeta 78, p. 1; RAHMANN and 
MAcEDA (3), p. 876; SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 281 ff. 

34 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 218; SCHEBESTA (g), p. 44; SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 
101, 187, 264; EvANS (c), pp. 258-260, 263, 266-268, 270. 

35 BROWN, op. cit,, p. 108; MAN (2), p. 281; MAN (8), pp. 142, 145; 
Nippoip (b), p. 31. 

86 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 34 f. 


87 SALAZAR, Negrito-Aeta, 78, p. 1; CARREON, op, cit., p. 68; JALECO, 
Negrito-Aeta, p. 5. 
48 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 18. 


49 Brown, op. cit., p. 30; MAN (2), p. 284. 
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‘The most common reason for the transfer of a settlement is 
the economic one. The stock of roots, tubers, plants and game 
may be so diminished that it no longer provides enough food for 
the local group. In that case a transfer becomes inevitable. The 
Mamanua, who have to a large extent given up their old economy, 
now transfer to another clearing where they have previously 
planted bananas, coconuts, etc.4° Food shortage is also the reason 
why the northern Luzon, the Panay, and some unidentified Aeta 
remove their belongings to another site after spending a certain 
period in one locality#* SCHEBESTA reports the same for the Se- 
mang.*? The coast-dwelling Andamanese, we are told, transfer 
to a place that offers them fresh resources for fishing and edible 
plants, and the same applies to the in-land groups.*% 


Sometimes the settlement is transferred because it has been 
visited by strangers of a different race. Christian Filipinos tell 
that the Mamanua used to flee, but they rarely do so now.# 
VILLANUEVA reports that among the Aeta of Panay a house fre- 
quented by strangers was abandoned; they said that such a house 
“would easily decay after a few days....’’# GARVAN Says that 
“the Aeta” transfer their settlement because of a feeling of shy- 
ness or because the group thinks that a place visited by aliens is 
unlucky.*® The Semang also leave their settlements ut of shy- 
ness.*7 The Andamanese transfer out of feelings of hostility and 
the fear of being caught in their huts.*§ 


Houses. When the Mamanua are on the hunt or on a short 
expedition, they put up the typical windscreen, called dazt-dait.* 


40 The ownership of the clearing is respected by the other Mamanua. 

41 GARVAN (b), pp. 110 f.; VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 415; VILLANUEVA 
writes that among the Panay Aeta there is another class who are wanderers 
(Negrito Aeta, 74, p. 2). GuorIA, A Visit to the Negritos, p. 95; Fox, op. 
cit., p. 186. : z 

42 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 18 f.; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 184 f.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN 
(a), p. 109. 

43 BROWN, op. cit., p. 830; MAN (2), pp. 281 ff.; MAN (3), p. 104; 
CIPRIANI, Report on a Survey, p. 81; Mouat, The Andaman, p. 300. 

44 GARVAN, Pygmy Personality, pp. 787 f., 790 ff. 

45 VELLANUEVA, op. cit., p. 3. 

40 GARVAN (b), p. 109. 

47 SCHEBESTA (a), p. 21. 

48 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 10 f.; MAN (8), p, 285; CrprtANt, op, cit., p. 62. 

49 MACEDA, thesis, p. 28; GARVAN (a), p, 4, 
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The Aeta of Pinatubo, Negros, northern and eastern Luzon, Zam- 
bales and Panay also build this kind of hut.°° GARVAN reports 
of ‘the Aeta” in general that they put up a sleeping-platform 
which may be “a palm or two from the ground or then again, 
there may be only so many poles, either horizontal or at an in- 
cline, to serve as resting platform. ...’°! The Mamanua add the 


+ 
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platform and produce what the writer would call a modified wind- © 


screen, only when they stay longer in one place. The Semang build 
the typical windscreen ;*? they always set up the sleeping-plat- 
form on which they rest, which structure is sometimes absent in 
shelters put up hastily by the Aeta and the Mamanua (cf. supra). 
The Andamanese construct three kinds of impromptu wind- 
screens while on the march. MAN says that these huts, “almost 
invariably partake of the character of the simple lean-to.’’®® 


It is peculiar to the Mamanua* and the Semang® occasional- 
1y to build huts on trees. In the case of the Semang this type of 
structure did not originate with the tribe, but was copied from 
the Malay. The Mamanua use this type of dwelling in the remote 
interior of the provinces of Surigao and Agusan, and it may bea 
variant of the high-stilted Manobo houses.°® Among both peoples 
—  Mamanua and the Semang — the main object is protection. 
GARVAN mentions rumors “that certain groups of Pygmies [Aeta] 
roost up in trees...”57 but adds that he was not able to confirm 
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50 Fox, op. cit., p. 348; VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 411 f.; REED, Negritos 
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Negritos, pp. 142 f.; BLUMENTRITT (1), pp. 5 f.; BLUMENTRITT (14), p. 9; 
KROEBER, Peoples of the Philippines, p. 38; NIPPOLD (a), p. 229. See also 
ScuMipT (b), p. 80; ORACION, Culture of the Negritos, p. 207. 

51 GARVAN (b), p. 111; LALA, op. cit., p. 95; BOWRING, op. cit., p. 168. 

52 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 14 ff.; SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 52 f.; NIPPOLD, op. 
cit., p. 229; see also ROBEQUAIN, Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, p. 92; TISCHNER, 
Voelkerkunde, p. 66; NIPPOLD (a), p. 229; SrepeR and MUELLER, The Social 
Life, p. 94. 

53 MAN (2), pp. 282 f.; MAN (3), p. 106; Brown, op. cit., pp. 38 f., 412; 
PORTMAN (b), pp. 40, 70, 2835; PoRTMAN (c), p. 783; TISCHNER, op, cit., p. 
66; NIPPOLD (b), p. 5; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 231. 

54 MACEDA, thesis, p. 29. 

55 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 12; NIPPOLD (a), p. 231. 

56 GARVAN (a), pp. 256 f.; (cf. Pls. 5, 6, ibid.). 

57 GARVAN (b), p. 109; NipPoLp states that the old report regarding the 
tree-houses of the Aeta is not true (NIPPOLD a, p. 229). Vide also ADAM and 
TRIMBORN, Lehrbuch, p. 239; KROEBER, op. cit., p. 39. 
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these rumors, since “the Aeta’”’ he questioned knew nothing of the 
matter. 


In the interior the Mamanua build communal houses in which 
several families can live together.®® Such houses are to be seen in 
the settlements where the prayer meetings are usually held. 
There is no mention of such communal houses among the Aeta 
of northern Luzon, Panay, and Negros. For the Semang the near- 
est approach to the communal house would be the two windscreens 
drawn together so as to form a gabled roof.5® Here we have a 
similarity with the Mamanua, since their communal house has 
also a gabled roof. Its interior arrangement, however, resembles 
that of the Andamanese communal houses.®® The central portion 
of this kind of house is left vacant, being reserved for dancing 
and ceremonies. Each family is assigned a section and is duty- 
bound to help in the construction and maintenance of the structure. 


The Mamanua who have settled down as agriculturists and 
who now live in settlements which are more or less permanent, 
have single family houses.*! The Aeta® (N. Luzon, Pinatubo, 
Panay and Negros) and the Semang*® also build this type of 
house; the Aeta of Panay build a more solid house and live in the 
same place quite a while, which is not true of the other Aeta groups 
just mentioned. In the case of the Andamanese, relatively per- 
manent single-family houses are found only among those who live 
in the interior.** Those who live along the coast frequently trans- 
fer their habitation. The construction of this type of house is 
more or less like the typical windscreen with a sleeping platform 
and hardly any walls at all. 


58 MACEDA (5), p. 278; MACEDA, thesis, p. 29. . 

59 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 16; NIPPOLD agrees with SCHEBESTA that the 
“communal house” among the Semang is a borrowing (NIPPOLD a, p. 230). 
SKeAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 178 f.; SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 104 f.; BROWN, op. 
cit., p. 416. 

60 MAN (2), p. 282; MAN (8), p. 107; BROWN, op, cit., pp. 31 f., 35, 
412-415; PorTMAN (c), p. 722; NIPPOLD (b), pp. 52 f. 

61 MACEDA, thesis, p. 80; MACEDA (5), p. 277. 

62 RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p. 821; VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 413; Fox, 
op. cit., pp. 849 f.; RAHMANN and MAcepa (8), p. 866; Macgpa (4), p. 35. 

63 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 18; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 205. 

64 Brown, op. cit., p. 31; MAN (2), p, 282; MAN (3), pp. 105 f,; further 
see NippoLn regarding single family houses (Nippoup a, pp, 281 f.; 239); 
PORTMAN (c), p. 783. 
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The Mamanua who have come in contact with the Christian 
Filipinos build some of their houses in imitation of them.*, This 
type of house is seen frequently in the settlements that are located 
near the barrios of the Christian Filipinos, or in places where a 
Christian Mamanua settlement existed in former times. The Aeta 
of northern Negros, northern Luzon, Pinatubo and Panay also 
build this type of house ;** the Semang put it up in imitation of 
their Malayan neighbors.** Windscreen elements are, however, 
always introduced. This kind of imitated house is, of course, not 
found among the Andamanese. 


The materials for house building are obtained in the sur- 
rounding area. The roofing materials for the simplest windscreen 
of the Mamanua are the leaves of wild banana, palm leaves (or 
ticoy from a kind of rattan), and grass. °8 The ‘Aeta of northern 
Luzon, Negros and Pinatubo also use these materials for roof- 
ing. ®° The same is reported of the Semang” and the Andama- 
nese.” 


In the genuine windscreen without a sleeping-platform, the 
Mamanua simply make a bed of leaves and small branches of 
trees to soften the ground on which they lie.72 The Aeta of 
northern Luzon and Panay do the same.7? The Semang in all 
cases lie down on the sleeping-platform of their windscreen, it 


65 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 30 f.; vide BARROWS (2), p. 252. 

66 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 412 f.; RAHMANN and MAcepa (2), p. 821; 
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67 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 12 f. 

68 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 31-34; GARVAN (b), p. 114; GARVAN mentions 
also the use of palm leaves among the Manobos (GARVAN a, p. 39). 

69 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 412 f.; RAHMANN and MAcepDA (2), p. 821; 
(cf. Pls. 2, 3, ibid.) ; Fox, op. cit., pp. 349 f.; he also mentions the use of 
grass for roofing (ibid., pp. 351 f.); the Aeta of Panay use coconut and 
banana leaves for building (RAHMANN and MAcepa 8, p. 866, cf. Pls. a, b, 
ibid.) ; MACEDA (4), pp. 18 f. 

70 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 10 ff.; SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 215, 219; NIPPOLD (a), 
p. 229; see also footnotes 384, 385 (ibid.). 

71 Brown, op. cit., pp. 33, 410; see also Pls. VI, VII (ibid.); MAN (2), 
pp. 282 f.; MAN (3), pp. 104 ff.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 231. 

72 MACEDA, thesis, p. 33. 

78 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 412; RAHMANN and MAcepa (8), p. 866; 
MANZANO reported that there were neither walls nor floor; that the Neg 
ritos lay down on a piece of wood mattressed with grass (Negrito-Aeta, Pp. 
2); vide SALAZAR, op, cit., p. 1. 
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being an integral part of the structure.” The Andamanese sleep 
on a mat of leaves spread under one or other of their three 
varieties of huts.” 

Among the Mamanua the material most commonly used for 
flooring is bamboo when the material is available. The same 
material is utilized by the Aeta of northern Luzon, Pinatubo, Neg- 
ros and Panay.”? The Semang’’ and the Andamanese” use it too, 
although among the latter this material is not common. 

For tying materials, our primitive peoples have recourse to 
nature’s products. Rattan plays an exceptionally important role 
in providing tying materials, although other vines may also be 
used. Apart from the Mamanua who now sometimes build sub- 
stantial houses, the Negrito groups do not use nails for fastening.®° 


2. 


UTENSILS, WEAPONS AND IMPLEMENTS, TRANSPORT 


of Bes ai Loe legtoe" Pinatubé and Panay;** while the 
Semang obtain their cooking pots from their Malay neighbors.®* 
The Andamanese, however, make their own clay pots.84 The 
question of the tsa of Lana wall De ee les 
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77 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 413; Fox, op. cit., pp. 350 f.; RAHMANN and 
MACcEDA (2), p. 821; RAHMANN and Macepa (3), p. 866; vide also SCHE- 
BESTA (e), pp. 20, 22, 27. 

78 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 14 ff., 27 

79 BROWN, op. cit., p. 35; CIPRIANI, op, cit., p. 67. 
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81 Jbid., pp. 37, 82, 98. 

82 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 408; RAHMANN and Macepa (2), p. 822; Fox, 
op. cit., p. 367; RAHMANN and MAcepa (38), p. 867; GARVAN (b), pp. 157, 
161 f.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 188; ScHEBEsTA (e), p. 88. 

63 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 137 f.; NippoLp, loc. cit. 

6 Brown, op. cit., pp. 458, 474; MAN (8), pp. 878 ff.; PorTMAN (b), 
p. 47; Man (b), pp. 195 f.; see also Coe (b), p. 60. 
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e, they cook their food such as rice, kwyot, etc., in green 
bamboo internodes The Aeta*® of northern Luzon and Pinatubo 
o use bamboo internodes as cooking vessels, and we find the 
same practice among the Semang*’ and in some instances among 
the Andamanese.®** As soon as the food is cooked, the charred 
bamboo vessel is split and the contents laid out on a container; 
this practice is common to all she Negrito groups.*® 


ARR i wee e wild by smoking it on a 
ere of the fireplace” Of “the 
ARVAN writes that when the men desea to preserve cer- 
tain portions of the game for the next meal they broiled “large 
pieces and hung them up, either under the roof or from the nearby 
trees....”9! We must remember that broiling in large pieces 
implies, almost in all cases, the use of a platform (or grill), for 
if the meat were laid directly on the fire, the flames would be 
smothered and no broiling could take place. Fox mentions the use 
of a bamboo rack over a hearth among the Pinatubo Aeta.” 
There is no mention of this in connection with the Semang. The 
use of a cooking rack has been reported among the Andamanese, 
especially the Onge.% 


The Mamanua employ bamboo internodes as water contain- 
_ ers The Aeta® of northern Luzon, Pinatubo, and some uniden- 
tified Aeta groups and the Semang®* do the same. Even among 


85 MACEDA, thesis, p. 98; GARVAN makes a general statement that all 
“Pygmies” including, of course, the Mamanua, use bamboo internodes when 
they have no other cooking vessel (GARVAN b, pp. 157. 162). 

86 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 408; Fox, op. cit., pp. 367 f.; GARVAN (b), 
pp. 157, 162; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 175, 188; COLE (b), p. 83. 

87 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 187 f.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 188. 

88 MAN (2), pp. 269 f.; MAN (8), pp. 351 f.; BROWN, op. cit., p. 475; 
NIPPOLD (a), p. 191. 

89 SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 88, 187; MAN (3), pp. 351 f. 

90 This is also used by Christian Filipinos. 

91 GARVAN (b), p. 159; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 88. 

92 Fox, op. cit., p. 367. 

93 MAN (3), p. 851; MAN (2), p. 269; CIPRIANI, op. cit., p. 69; vide also 
HEINE-GELDERN (4), pp. 29 ff. 

94 MaceDA, thesis,p. 36; the Aeta use bamboo as water containers (GAR- 
VAN b, p. 162). 

%5 Fox, op. cit., p. 867 (cf. Pl. 2, ibid.); VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 409; 
GARVAN (b), p. 162; NIPPOLD (a), p. 188. 

96 ScneBESTA (e), p. 182; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 49, 99; vide also NIPPOLD, 


loc, cit, 
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the northern Andamanese, where bamboo is rare, the use of it 
to hold water has been reported ;°7 and the Andamanese also make 
buckets out of bamboo joints. 


ey ammeter nec 
for food and soup; some drinking ves 
same custom has been reported among the Aeta®” (N, Leon and 
Pinatubo) and among the Semang.!° There is no mention of 
coconuts being used as vessels among the Andamanese, for they 
take sea shells instead, and sometimes bamboo.? 


In cases where coconut shells are not available, the Mama- 
nua’? as well as the Aeta!®’ (N. Luzon and Pinatubo) and the 
Semang’™ use large leaves as food containers. 


Gourds with incised designs are kept by the Mamanua as 
containers for tobacco, trinkets, etc., and also for water in cases 
where no bamboo is available. The Semang use the gourd for 
the same purpose when bamboo is not to be had.1 


The use of the bamboo knife seems to be disappearing among 
these primitive peoples. Today, the Mamanua use this knife only 
to cut the umbilical cord of the newborn baby.’** The original 
bamboo knives have been replaced by iron knives also among 
“the Aeta’’?°8 and the Semang.!°? Because of the scarcity of bam- 
boo the knives used by the northern Andamanese are usually 


97 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 245, 475; MAN (3), p. 406; MAN (2), p. 276; 
PorRTMAN (b), p. 283; MAN (b), p. 204; NrppoL”p (a), p. 191. 
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‘ 99 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 409, 412; Fox, op. cit., pp. 368 f.; SCHEBESTA 
(e), p. 88. 
100 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 187; SCHEBESTA (g), p. 112; NIPPOLD (a), p. 188. 
101 BROWN, op. cit., p. 475; MAN (8), pp. 877, 406; MAN (b), pp. 195, 
199, 203. 
102 MACEDA, thesis, p. 100; GARVAN (b), p. 166. 
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Fox, op. cit., p. 370. 
104 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 187 f. 
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106 ScHEBESTA (e), p. 188; ScHEBESTA (a), p. 45, 188; ScuenesTa (g), 
49; NippoLp (a), p. 188. 
107 MACEDA (1), p. 16. 
108 GARVAN (b), p. 867; Nippoip, loo, eit, 
10% Scuepesta (¢), p, 188; Scrmmesta (a), pp, 151 £.; Nrppoup lee. cit, 
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made of shell, especially the Cyrena shell.“° Iron knives are 
however, coming into use even here, though MAN still reports 
that in the South Andaman Islands “Bamboo knives, shaped 
while green and then dried and charred over a fire in order to 
enable sharp edges to be produced by means of a Cyrena shell. . . 
were used for cutting meat and other food.’’™! 


Weapons and implements. There is no nee 


section on weapons of combat, since none o 
h ial instruments fo 


earning a living serve also 


. ongen-risi Hisar" tet aaPen ee ee 
There can, however, be no prevent 


numerous Christian Filipino setters, they possessed thi weapon, 
which has now been replaced by the spear bo from the — 


neighboring Manobo. GARVAN" and BARROWS" both report the 
use of bow and arrow. The latter states that the Mamanua still 
had the bow and arrow in the year 1908, when he visited the 
environs of Lake ]iainit. GARVAN has not left us a description 
of this weapon; he only makes the general statement that the 
bow-staff is made of “bamboo or palm wood.’> He does not 
specify which palm wood, but we may note that the anahaw palm 
grows in northeastern Mindanao,'"* and this is the palm used for 
the bow-staff by the Aeta of Pinatubo, northern Luzon, Negros 


110 MAN (8), p. 377; MAN (2), p. 276; MAN (b), p. 203; Brown, op. 
cit., pp. 447, 449 f.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 191. 

111 MAN (b), p. 203; MAN (3), pp. 344, 405; MAN (2), p. 276 (cf. Pl. 
XXIII, fig. 10). 

112 MACEDA, thesis, p. 51; see also RAHMANN and MACEDA, who are in- 
clined to assume that also the Mamanua groups whom they did not visit have 
no bows and arrows (RAHMANN and MAcepA 1, pp. 239 f.) Reallexikon, Bd. L., 
p. 144. 

113 GARVAN (b), pp. 175 f.; GARVAN (a), pp. 4 ff. 

114 BARROWS (2), p. 252; RAHMANN and MACEDA who quote GENEROSO 
MACEDA as reporting the presence of bows and arrows among the Mamanua 
(RAHMANN and MaAcepa 1, p. 328), vide also BLAIR and ROBERTSON, Vol. 28, 
p. 275; AGUILAR writes: “Sus [referring to the Mamanua] armas son la 
flecha y el bolo” (AGUILAR, op. cit., p. 116). 

115 GARVAN (b), pp. 175 f.; LALA, op, cit., p. 95. 

116 Macepa (3), vide footnote 6, p. 278. 
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and Panay.'"? According to the Panay Aeta whom this writer 
visited in Cebu bamboo is used for the bow-staff only when 
anahaw is not available. The Semang used to make their bow- 
staff of bamboo and also of wood.'!* The Andamanese make theirs 
from wood.'!®. It should, perhaps, be mentioned that there are 
differences in the form of the bow-staff as well as of the cross- 
section. The most common cross-section is, however, the oval 
one, not only among the Aeta, but also among the Semang and 
the Andamanese. Since we have no description of a Mamanua 
bow, nothing can be said about them in this context, nor is it 
possible to compare their bow with that of the other Negrito 
groups. Only one item lends itself to comparison: the poisoning 
o* the arrow. 


More than fifty years ago, GARVAN described the Mamanua 
as using poisoned arrows. He wrote that “it is only in Mindanao 
[the Mamanua] and Ragai, Camarines, that I found any addition 
made to the poison, crushed black ants being added in Minda- 
nao....”!29 Today the Aeta of Negros and Panay do not use 
poisoned arrows. For the latter group we have, however, GLORIA’S 
statement to show that they used them in the past.!21 The Aeta 
of Camarines, Zambales, Bataan and Tayabas still use poisoned 


117 Fox, op. cit., pp. 200 ff.; VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 441 ff.; RAHMANN 
and MAceDA (1), pp. 324 ff.; vide also RAHMANN and MAcEpDA (3), pp. 867 
f.; MAcepa (4), p. 35; Kriecer, 7'he Collection, pp. 30, 33, 37; Report of 
Philip. Commission, I, p. 465, II, pp. 780, 826; SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 70 ff.; 
REED, op. cit., p. 43; Cote (b), p. 91; SCHADENBERG, op. cit., pp. 188 f.; 
ForEMAN (b), p. 209; Filipinos of Long Ago, p. 88; JAGOR, Viajes por Fili- 
pinas, p. 55; SAINT-Yves, L’Océanie, p. 211. 

118 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 101 ff.; ScHMIDT (a), p. 78; NIPPOLD (a), PP- 
202 ff. 

119 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 419 ff.; MAN (2), pp. 271, 280; MAN (8), PP- 
357-363; MAN (b), pp. 190 ff.; Prof. Dr, CrPRIANI, in his lecture at the 
Anthropos Institute on April 14, 1959, expressed the opinion that the simple 
bow of the Onge in Little Andaman is older than the half-reflex bow of 
northern Andaman, 

120 GARVAN (b), p. 176; GARVAN also tells us that Fr, Sta, TERESA re- 
ported the case of a soldier whose leg was pierced by a poisoned arrow, In 
summing up the description by Sta, Teresa, GARVAN expresses the opinion 
that the people referred to must have been Negritos (Mamanua), and he 
goes on to say that the use of the poisoned arrow is unknown to the Manobos 
(GARVAN a, footnote 23, p, 2438), 


12) Gioia, op. eit,, p, 96; RAHMMANN and Macepa (1), p. 380, 
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arrows.'”? Only those from Tayabas have a bamboo quiver; the 
Aeta of northern Luzon merely stick their arrows into section of 
bamboo in order to protect the hunter. The process of preparing 
the poison, which the Mamanua and “the Aeta” obtain from the 
upas tree, is the same as among the Semang.!9 


Besides the bow and arrow the Negritos use other hunting 
weapons which, in the past, may also have served for fighting. 
The most important of these is the spear, which has, HO ee 
been borrowed from neighboring ethnical SrOUpss : e 


122 GARVAN (b), pp. 182, 184, 186; VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 414 f.; 
RAHMANN and MAcepaA (1), p. 380. ScHEBESTA writes: “Ich habe nirgendwo 
auf Luzon die Gewinnung von Ipohgift aus den Upas vorgefunden, so dass 
ich annehmen michte, dass er dort nicht vorkommt” (SCHEBESTA e, p. 82). 
QUISUMBING, however, quotes SULIT, as stating that the wild tribes of Caga- 
yan, especially the Apayaos and the Negritos, dip their darts in the sap 
of the /ata tree (Negrito name), Antiaris toxicaria (Persch) Lesch (QuUISUM- 
BING, Medicinal Plants, pp. 226 f.), which is the same tree as the Upas 
toxicaria; this tree is also called upas in Tagalog or ipoh (cf. ipoh in Malaya 
and upas in Java, ibid., p. 224) ; GARVAN mentions and describes the prepa- 
ration of the upas poison (GARVAN b, pp. 175, 851). SCHEBESTA elsewhere 
mentions that the Manidé use a poison obtained from the “pasketa tree” 
which he says is called dita in Tagalog (SCHEBESTA e, p. 82). If, as SCHE- 
BESTA says, this is really not the upas tree, although the upas tree is called 
dita in Ibanag and Apayao, then the name dita (in Tagalog, Bikolano, Suluan, 
and Visayan) must designate the Alstonia scholaris Linn. If so, then the 
dita referred to by SCHEBESTA (cf. supra) is not used for poisoning arrows, 
for QUISUMBING does not mention its use for this purpose (Medicinal Plants, 
pp. 721 ff.). Probably the name of dita which SCHEBESTA attributes to the 
Tagalogs should be ascribed to the Negritos who apply it to Lophopetalium 
toxicum, the thickened sap of which they use as poison for their arrow tips 
(QUISUMBING, ibid., pp. 545 f.); MERRILL (b), p. 1; in no case does Fox 
refer to dita (Tagalog) as a source of poison (Fox, op. cit., pp. 285, 321, 
331). Vide also QUISUMBING who mentions other plants as sources of fish 
and arrow poisons (Philip. Plants used for Arrow and Fish Poisons, pp. 
131 f., 137 f., 140 ff.). GARVAN (b), pp. 175 f.; NiPPOLD, op. cit., pp. 210 
ff.; SCHADENBERG, op, cit.; VANOVERBERGH (5), p. 37; VANOVERBERGH (4), 
p. 69; BAoon, Philip. Arrow Poison, pp, 41-44; ForEMAN (b), p. 209. 


124 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 120 ff.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 271, 295; 
Wray, Ipoh Poison, p. 478; NiPPOLD (a), p. 211; QuISUMBING, loc. cit.; 
MERRILL (b), p. 1. 


‘24 MacenA, thesis, pp. 48, 52, 88; GARVAN says that even Manobos obtain 
spears from the Mandaya and also probably from the Moros (GARVAN a, pp. 
88 f.), although some Manobos manufacture their own. 
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most cases obtained from the Manobo, although they are also 
sometimes bought from Christian Filipino traders or blacksmiths. 
Earlier reports, according to NIPPOLD, mention the use of the 
spear among the Aeta of Pampanga.!*5 The spear is also known to 
the Aeta of Negros and Panay.'** The other Aeta groups still 
use mainly the bow and arrow for hunting. The Semang get the 
spearheads for their spears from the Malays.'** According to 
BROWN, the Andamanese do not, with the exception of the fish- 
spear, use spears for hunting.'** MAN describes a spear from 
the South Andaman Islands, which he reports to be six or seven 
feet long, usually used in dispatching a wounded animal, with a 
shaft of bamboo or of ground rattan and with a large double- 
edged blade.'*” He specifies that this spear has a limited use, and 
is not found in North Andaman.'*° 


aK ishi e time w 

c eels, gingaw, etc., move up or down stream 

cating snererren ee 131 The Aeta of Panay have a similar 

spear, but it is used for hunting monkeys and monitor lizards.*%* 
The Mamanua’ like the Aeta!** (N. Luzon, Negros, Panay 

and Pinatubo), and the Semang?*® use bushknives which they 

obtain from the Malays. Besides having bushknives, these three 


Negrito groups also have small knives; the Andamanese now 
have small iron knives, too (cf. supra). 


125 NIPPOLD (a), p. 199; see also footnote 206 (ibid.) ; BLUMENTRITT (1), 
p. 7; SCHMIDT (a), p. 68. 

126 RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p. 882; RAHMANN and MACEDA (3), P- 
868; GLORIA, op. cit., p. 96; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 70; SCHEBESTA (c), p. 118. 

127 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 127; MARTIN, Inlandstdémme, p. 790; SKEAT and 
BLAGDEN (a), -pp. 250, 270; ScHEBESTA (3), p. 726; NIPPOLD (a), p. 199. 

128 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 417 f., 443; NIPPoLp, loc, cit. 

129 MAN (b), p. 193; MAN (8), p. 174 (ef. Pl. IX, ibid.). 

130 MAN (3), p. 397; MAN (b), p. 193. 

131 SOMANG, a Mamanua from Poyo River, showed this writer a tabak 
and even demonstrated to him how to use this fish spear. 

132 GLORIA, op, cit., p. 96; MACEDA (4), pp. 19, 35. 

188 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 47 f. 

184 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 408, 481; RAHMANN and Macgpa (2), P- 
822; RAHMANN and Macepa (3), p. 867; NippoLp (a), pp, 188, 252; Fox, 
op, cit,, pp. 855, 357 f.; ScHEBESTA (e), p, 62. 

185 Scnenesta (e), pp. 91, 127, 157; Scuepesta (g), p. 63; NIPPOLD 
(a), p. 188. 


The Mamanua, “the Aeta” and the Semang have axes which 
they obtain from traders.'** af tha 


Among the implements that are native to these primitive 
peoples is the digging stick used by the women. Mamanua'? 
women still employ it when digging for sweet potatoes in their 
kaingin, and the same is true of the Aeta of Pinatubo, Zambales, 
as Well as of other unidentified Aeta groups.'*85 The Semang use it 
too.'8° The Andamanese, who do not practice agriculture, take 
this digging stick mainly for procuring wild roots and tubers.'*” 
Excepting the Andamanese and some Semang groups, the digging 
stick is also used for drilling holes when cereals are planted. 


The task of making fire falls to the lot of the Negrito men. 
A Mamanua can obtain fire easily by using a bamboo fire-saw.!*4 
The Aeta of northern Luzon, Negros, Zambales and Panay use 
the same method.'*2 Only the Andamanese!** do not know how 
to kindle fire, so it is their custom to carry along a firebrand 
which they feed with fuel as soon as they need to build a fire. 
Some of “the Aeta” and the Semang have now learned to use 
flint and steel for striking fire.1** According to SCHEBESTA, the 
use of a rattan fire-saw among the Aeta of Casiguran is reported 


136 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 431; BARROws (2), p. 106; RAHMANN and 
MaAcepa (8), p. 867; RAHMANN and MAcepaA (2), p. 822; NIPPOLD, loc, cit. 

137 MACEDA, thesis, p. 49. 

188 Fox, op. cit., pp. 368 f.; REED, op. cit., p. 42; NIPPOLD (a), p. 187; 
ScHEBESTA (e), pp. 68 f.; CoLE (b), p. 88; MILLER, Principles of Economics, 
pp. 4, 358; ROBEQUAIN, op. cit., p. 89; KOLB, op. cit., p. 118. 

139 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 91 f.; SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 109 f.; NIPPOLD (a), 
pp. 187, 190; CoLe (b), loc. cit, 

140 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 418, 475; MAN (2), p. 272 (cf. Pl, XXIII, 2, 
ibid.); MAN (3), p. 398; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 143; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 160, 
190; CoLe (b), loc, cit. 

141 A skilled Mamanua takes about twenty minutes or more to obtain 
fire by this method. 

142 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 408: VANOVERBERGH (4), pp. 40, 58; GARVAN 
(b), p. 117; Stewart, Dream Giants, p. 103; KROEBER, op cit., p. 40; vide 
also Cote and Cote, The Story of Primitive Man, p, 288; SCHADENBERG, 
op. cit., p. 143; Beyer (5), p. 918; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 86. 

148 BROWN, op. ctt., p. 472; MAN (8), pp. 150-152; ScuepEesTa (e), Pp. 
147; NIPPOLD (a), p. 248. 

144 SCHEBESTA (e), p, 185, 
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by MEYER.'*® This method of producing fire is also known to the 
Semang and the Mangyan of Mindoro. The use of matches is 
common among the Mamanua and the Aeta of Negros and Panay. 
Probably all Philippine Negritos are by now acquainted with them. 
Even some of the Andamanese have already learned to use 
matches. '*6 


Nets for hunting wild pig and deer were formerly in use 
among the Mamanua.'*7 The Aeta of northern Luzon, Zambales, 
Bulacan and Bataan still employ this type of net.*4% 


Other implements, not treated of here, are discussed below 
(cf. Fishing and Trapping). 

Transport. The bamboo raft is quite common among the 
Mamanua of Lake Mainit.'49 It is, however, employed more for 
fishing than as a means of transport. VANOVERBERGH reports 
that the Aeta of northern Luzon use bamboo rafts when the 
rivers are swollen.*° The Semang have these rafts too, but mainly 
for transportation up or down stream in the rivers near the local 
group’s territory.1*! We also have reports of the Andamanese (i.e. 
Jarawa) crossing small streams in bamboo rafts.15? 


The Mamanua'’ and some ‘“Aeta’’!** groups have dug-out 
canoes (both with and without outriggers) for travelling on the 


145 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 87, 135 f.; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 49, 260; SCHE- 
BesTA (1), p. 1009; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 114; vide WOLLASTON who 
reports this method of producing fire among the pygmies of New Guinea 
(Pygmies and Papuans, pp. 200 f.). 

146 MAN (3), p. 152; BROWN writes that the Andamanese have learned 
either from the Burmese or from the Nicobarese to make fire with the split 
bamboo (BROWN, op. cit., p. 472), and have also acquired the use of matches. 

147 Barrows (2), p. 252. 

148 NIPPOLD (a), p. 171; REED, op. cit., p. 47; GARVAN (b), pp. 129 f., 
135 ff. 

149 This is called habongan by the Mamanua and the Christian Filipinos. 

150 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 403. 

151 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 154 f.; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 128 f., 152, 183; 
SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 122 f.; MARTIN, op. cit., p. 798; SKEAT and BLAGDEN 
(a), p. 383; NIPPOLD (a), p. 189. 

152 BROWN, op. cit., p. 491; PORTMAN (b), p. 681; PoRTMAN (c), p. 703; 
NIPPOLD (a), p. 193. 

158 Jn San Roque, Jabonga, there is a maker of dugouts, and also in 
Jaliobong. A Mamanua from the latter place makes boats on contract. 

154 Beyer expresses the opinion that the use of dugouts by some Negritos 
derives from the Ibanag (Beyer 5, p, 910); Beyer, Population of the Philip. 
Is. 1916, p. 56; Nuppoin (a), pp, 188 f.; Brown, op. eit,, p, 492. 


waters near their settlements. This vessel is not found among 
the Semang. The Andamanese use these two kinds of dug-outs, 
for fishing and for moving from one place to another along the 
sea coast.155 


3. 


CLOTHES, CLOTHING MATERIALS, AND ORNAMENTS 


Clothes and clothing material. GARVAN’s manuscript tells 
us that some fifty years ago the Mamanua still used the bark 
cloth.15*° They can still remember this material, but they have 
now a marked preference for cotton textiles. The use of bark 
cloth by the Aeta!®? of northern Luzon, Pinatubo, Negros, and 
by the Semang*®’ is well attested. The Onge (Andamanese), ac- 
cording to CIPRIANI, make and use bark cloth. 


The use of a girdle for men and a grass skirt for women is 
not reported for the Mamanua and “the Aeta,” but the Semang’® 
and the Andamanese!® have them. 


Cotton cloth G-strings are rare today among the Mamanua.'* 
In the past, the Aeta of Negros and Panay also wore them, while 


155 BROWN, ibid., pp. 482-485; MAN (b), p. 194; MAN (3), pp. 367 f.; 
PorTMAN (b), p. 76; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 193 ff.; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 154. 

156 MAcEDA, thesis, p. 88; GARVAN (b), p. 387, 826; GARVAN (a), p. 4. 

157 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 410; Fox, op. cit., pp. 256-261; RAHMANN and 
MAcEDA (2), p. 832; CARREON, op. cit., p. 63; see also BEYER (5), p. 60; 
KROEBER, op. cit., p. 43; further see MACEDA (4), p. 35; BENEDICTO, Negrito- 
Aeta, 86; GARVAN (b), pp. 826, 832, 872; BARRows (2), p. 249; HILL, op. 
cit., pp. 84 f.; vide QUISUMBING who says that the tpoh is found in Cagayan, 
Apayao, Mindoro, and Guimaras as used for making bark cloth (Medicinal 
Plants, pp. 225 ff.) ; SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 48 f., 51; RAHMANN and MACEDA 
(3), p. 871. 

158 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 32-86; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 148, 380 
ff.; Nrppotp (a), pp. 218, 341. 

159 Prof. Dr. CIPRIANI made this statement in his lecture held at the 
Anthropos Institute, April 14, 1959. 

160 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 32 ff., 51; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 43 ff., 122, 169, 
227; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 188; NIPPOLD (a), p. 218; Lowle (c), p. 68. 

161 MAN (3), pp. 132, 880, 401, 406; see also Pl. IX, figs. 1, 2 (tbid.) ; 
BROWN, op. cit., p. 20 (vide, Pls. III, V, VII, ibid.) ; Dopson, On the Anda- 
mans, p. 465; PorTMAN (b), pp. 45, 201, 215; PorTMAN (c), p. 519. 

162 In the past G-strings were made out of bark cloth (BLAIR and Ro 
BERTSON, Vols. 40, p, 304; 43, p. 115; 48, p. 94). Cf, MACEDA, thesis, p, 40. 
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the women had a kind of skirt." Even today the Aeta of northern 
Luzon and Pinatubo still keep to this kind of clothing." In their 
accounts of “the Aeta” groups, early missionary reports from 
Luzon mention both bark and cotton G-strings as well as skirts 
for the women.'” Today the Semang'® and the Andamanese’” 
etill use the cotton G-string. 


It has already been noted that all the Mamanua now wear 
western clothing. A considerable number of the other Negrite 
groups have probably also adopted this way of dressing. Not all 
of them can obtain cotton material and, since they do not know 
how to manufacture clothes, it may safely be assumed that they 
get hold of ready-made western garments. . 


“NippoLp concludes his remarks on the Negritos by saying 
that it is not their general custom to go about naked.’* His 
sources for ‘the Aeta” date back to the last years of the 19th 
century. It should, however, be noted that there exist reports 
much older than any NIPPOLD offers, in which missionaries men- 
tion distinctly the nakedness of “the Aeta.” GARVAN has rend- 
ered a great service to science by collecting and translating these 
records and he adds some interesting observations of his own — 
concerning the phenomenon of nudity among the Mamanua and 
some Aeta groups: pn 


“It is only in the interior of northwestern Cam: 
and of mid-central Camarines that I found groups wh 
neither men or women felt any indelicacy in exposure of t 
entire body. Individuals of those groups would, however, 
use a temporary clout or even a branch of leaves till they got 
over the feeling of awe in my presence. But among thi 
selves they felt no need of concealment ‘because’ as an elde 
of a group in Mindanao said, ‘people want to see what you 
hide. If you don’t hide it, they won’t look at it." 


163 RAHMANN and MAcepa (2), p. 821; also footnote 25 (i 
MANN and Macepa (3), p, 871. | 

104 VANOVERBERGH (1), p, 410 (cf, Pls, XI a, XV a, XVI a, b, ete). 
Fox, op. cit., pp. 259 ff, (ef. Pls. 4, 5, 6). 

166 GaRVAN (b), pp. 819, 838, 842, B44, B48, B58. 

06 Scummnsta (e), pp. 84, 157 (ef, Bildtafeln, XXVI-XXX) ; 
if), Bildiafeln HM, 111, 

0 Bnown, op, cit., Pls, LIL, VU, 

0 Nirwoww (a), p. 219, 

1? Ganvan (b), p 221, 


Later GARVAN continues, “many a time when I wander- 
ed into an encampment without notice, I found not only 
women (and children) but all in puris naturalibus or at 
most in loin garb....But outside of the regions mentioned 
I never saw a woman nor man that did not wear sufficient 
clothing to cover nether essentials,’’!”° 
GARVAN quotes MONTANO, who mentions the nakedness of 

the Aeta of Bataan.’ The reports of early missionaries quoted 
above, vouch for this condition among the Aeta of Luzon.” 
CARREON?!*§ and CHIRINO (quoted by GARVAN) speak of the nudity 
of the Aeta of Panay.** MAN reports nakedness among some of 
the Andamanese.!75 


Ornamentation. Flowers are used as ornaments for the head 
by the Mamanua,!”° the Casiguran Aeta!77 and some other uniden- 
tified Aeta groups,'"* as also by the Semang.!7® According to 
NIPPOLD this practice is unknown among the Andamanese.}®° 


At present the Mamanua use a handkerchief as a headband.'*? 
Some of “the Aeta,’’!®? as well as the Semang!* and the Andama- 
nese'® use a kind of headgear which consist of a few leaves twist- 
ed together, or of interwoven vine or rattan, etc. 


170 Jbid., pp. 37, 222; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 5. 

171 GARVAN (b), p: 865; see VANOVERBERGH concerning clothes of the 
Negritos (VANOVERBERGH 9, p. 430). 

172 The following are the missionaries quoted by GARVAN: Fr. Diaz 
(1640); Fr. CoLin (1663); Fr. Combes (1667); Fr. ZuNicA (1670); Fr. 
Mozo (1751) (GARVAN b, pp. 828, 832, 834, 836, 851). 

173 CARREON, op. cit., pp. 62 f. 

174 GARVAN (b), p. 819. 

175 MAN (8), pp. 329 ff.; NippoLp (a), p. 220. 

176 GARVAN (b), p. 502. 

177 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 45. 

178 GARVAN (b), p. 206. 

179 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 36, 40, 43; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 224 f.; SCHEBESTA 
(a), pp. 106, 251 (cf. pictures opposite pp. 241, 249, ibid.); SKEAT and 
BLAGDEN (b), p. 119. 

180 NIPPOLD (a), p. 221. 

181 MACEDA, thesis, p. 41; further GARVAN says that the use of the hand- 
kerchief was associated with the prevention of smallpox (GARVAN b, pp. 
220, 229); see also MACEDA (5), p. 278. 

182 GARVAN (b), pp. 229 f.; MEYER, Filipino Album III, pp. 10 f.; Bl 
Archipiélago, I, p. 193. 

188 ScnHEBESTA (e), p. 37 (cf, Bildtafeln IX, XXXVIII); ScHEBESTA 
(a), pp. 104, 249; ScnepestTa (g), pp. 224 f. 

184 MAN (3), p. 401; MAN (b), p. 198 (cf, Pl, 31, 31a). 
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Leglets were worn by the Mamanua in the past, but this 
practice seems to have disappeared.'** The Aeta of Bataan, Pina- 
tubo and Zambales wear leglets made from the bristles of wild 
boar.18° The Semang wear leglets made of rattan.’*" The Anda- 
manese make their “garters” from the leaves of screw-pine.’* 


Armlets made of wild boar’s bristles are still used by the 
Mamanua, although they tend to be replaced by cheap aluminum 
chains.'8° The Aeta of Pinatubo, Zambales and other “Aeta” 
groups use armlets made of boar’s hair.’ The Semang use rattan 
armlets.'*' The Andamanese also wear armlets.'% 


When the Mamanua are able to obtain glass beads of various 
colors, they make these into necklaces and sometimes they use 
plant seeds for this ornament.!®? The armlet mentioned above, 
when long enough, is also used as a necklace by the Mamanua 
women. The Aeta of northern Luzon and Pinatubo, as well as 
other groups choose beads, seeds, berries, pieces of pith, etc., for 
raking necklets.’*%* The Semang’™ and the Andamanese*® also 
wear necklaces made of various materials. 


In order to be able to wear earrings, the Mamanua women 
pierce their ears.'7 The Aeta!®’ (N, Luzon, E, Luzon and Pina- 
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185 The writer saw several girls from Jaliobong wearing strings of 
small bells around their legs. 

1S6 GARVAN (b), pp. 231 f.; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 47; Fox, op. cit., pp. 374 f. 

187 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 38. 

188 MAN (8), p. 400; MAN (b), p. 198 (cf. Pl. E27); BROWN, op, cit., 
Pls. IX, X, XII; Man (2), p. 276 (cf. Pl. XXIII, 18, 18a). 

189 MACEDA, thesis, p. 134. 

190 Fox, op, cit., p. 374; REED, op. cit., p. 38; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 46; 
GARVAN (b), 230; Coleccién de Articulos, p. 89. 

191 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 38 (cf. Sketch 16); EvANS (b), pp. 16 f.; SCHE- 
ESTA (a), see pictures opposite pp. 137, 145, 161, 193, 201, 216. 

192 MAN (b), p. 198 (cf. Pl. E 30, 30b and 30-40); MAN (38), pp. 400 f. 

193 GARVAN (b), p. 233. 

194 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 406; Fox, op. cit., p. 373; GARVAN (b), pp. 
229 ff.; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 47. 

19 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 38 f.; SCHEBESTA (a), see pictures opposite pp. 
16, 17, 32, 40, 104, 120, 128, 145, 152, 184, 200, 216. 

1%) MAN (b), p. 198 (cf. Pl. D, 82-40); MAN (8), p. 401; BROWN, op. 
cit., p. 126 (ef. Pls, IX-XI XIV, XV XVII); ScHeBesTA (e), p. 29. 

107 GARVAN (b), p. 228, 

108 VANOVERBERGH (7), pp. 921 f.; VANOVeRBERGH (1), p. 406; VANOVER- 
HERGH (3), p. 57; see also Fox, op, cit., p, 872; GARVAN (b), p. 228; 
Scuepesta (e), pp, 45 ff, 
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tubo) and other Aeta groups pierce their earlobes, a» do the Se- 
mang.'*° 


At present the young Mamanua girls paint their lips and 
faces with red coloring matter obtained from a cheap red paper 
available in the Chinese stores.2°° Sometimes they use a plant 
the juice of which gives a bluish tinge. Face painting is practiced 
by the Semang women, too,”°! and this kind of decoration is rather 
prevalent among the Andamanese?” who paint not only their faces 
but also their bodies with various-colored clay. 


Today, it is rare for a Mamanua to shave his head.” He does 
so only when suffering from frequent headaches, although the 
young generation consider the shaving of the forehead as an orna- 
ment. Shaving of the head is practiced by the Aeta? (Bataan, 
Zambales, Tayabas, northern Camarines and Pinatubo), by the 
Semang,?% and by the Andamanese.? 


Although the kinky-haired Mamanua finds that his hair does 
not grow fast, once in a while he gets a trim." Haircuts are more 
frequent among the descendants of mixed marriages, since their 
hair tends to be wavy or lank. The trimming is done either with 
a pair of scissors, when available, or with a sharp knife. The latter 
implement is used for hair trimming also by the Aeta of northern 
Luzon and Pinatubo.?°* GARVAN writes that in his day, “the Aeta” 
used “an ordinary bolo, a betelnut knife, a sliver of short bam- 


199 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 37; SCHEBESTA (a), see pictures opposite pp. 72, 
104, 217, 241. 

200 This is known as crepe paper, sold at twenty-five centavos per sheet. 

201 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 42, 51 (cf. Bildtafel, IX, 22); SCHEBESTA (a), 
p. 241. 

022 Brown, op. cit., pp. 254 ff. (cf. Pls. IX-XIII) ; MAN (5), pp. 445 f.; 
MAN (3), p. 174 (cf. Pl. IX, fig. 2), 370. 

203 GARVAN (b), p. 235. 

204 GARVAN (b), pp. 235 f.; REED, op. cit., p. 36; FOx, op. cit., pp. 375 f. 

205 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 40 (cf. Bildtafeln, IX, 21; XXX, 75; XXXIX, 96; 
XL, 98; XLII, 104); ScHEBESTA (a), vide pictures opposite pp. 17, 33, 
104, 200, 208, 216, 224; also EVANS (c), see pictures pp. 18, 104, 154, 180, 
206, 224; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 53, 

206 Brown, op. cit., pp. 109, 488; MAN (3), pp. 77 f., 334 f.; MAN (5), 
p. 446; PortMAN (b), pp. 30, 283; PoRTMAN (c), pp. 569 ff. 

207 They trim their hair when they are able to borrow a pair of scissors 
and razor from Christian Filipinos. 

208 VANOVEKEERGH (1), pp. 408 f.; Fox, op. cit., pp. 875 f. 
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boo. ..’2°° for cutting their hair. We have no mention of hair- 
cutting in connection with the Semang. The Andamanese, ae- 
cording to BROWN, cut their hair whenever they can get hold of a 
pair of scissors.*!° 


Teeth chipping was observed by GARVAN among the Mama- 
nua “in the cordillera of eastern Mindanao between Lake Mainit 
and Kantilan.’’*!! He also reports this practice among the Aeta of 
“Zambales range from a point west of Dinalupihan in Bataan to 
the region of Masinluk in northwestern Zambales....’*!* Teeth 
chipping is recorded of the Pinatubo Aeta.?!3 SCHEBESTA says that 
this kind of mutilation is totally unknown among the Semang.*"* 
MAN does not mention it for the Andamanese either. He des- 
cribes the general excellence of their teeth instead.?%® 


The Mamanua still file their teeth, a custom taken over 
from the Manobo.”'* Among the other Negrito groups this prac- 
tice is unknown. 


Blackening of the teeth is still found among some Mama- 
nua.*!7 This custom has also been reported of the Aeta of Cama- 
rines and Tayabas.?'§ 


Tattooing is practiced by the Mamanua,”!® by the Aeta?2° 
{eastern Luzon, Tayabas, Bulacan, Zambales, Camarines, and 
Rizal), by the Semang?*! to a limited extent, and by the Anda- 
manese.222_ The significance of the tattoo varies for these dif- 


209 GARVAN (b), p. 236. 

210 BROWN, op. cit., p. 488; MAN (3), pp. 77 ff. 

211 GARVAN (b), pp. 237 ff. 

212 [bid. 

213 Fox, op. cit., pp. 237 ff. 

214 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 48. 

215 MAN (8), pp. 76 f. 

216 GARVAN (b), p. 239. 

217 [bid. 

218 [bid.; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 45. 

219 MACEDA, thesis, p. 188; GARVAN (b), pp. 244 f. 

220 VANOVERBERGH (7), p. 916; GARVAN (b), pp. 243 ff., 246; BEYER 
(5), p. 955; Meyer (1), p. 21; El Archipiélago, I, p. 198; Semper, Die 
Philippinen, p. 50; REED, op. cit., p. 36; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 48. 

221 ScHEBESTA (e), pp. 42 f.; EvANs reports tattoos on the foreheads of 
Semang women (EVANS b, p. 18). 

222 Brown, op. cit., Pls, XII, XV; ScHepesta (e), p. 80; MAN (8), PP- 
331 ff. 
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ferent groups. They agree, however, on two points: the use of 
the tattoo as a decoration and as 1 badge of courage, since tatoo- 
ing is a painful operation. The use of black pigment is common 
to all the groups, excepting the Andamanese.?”8 


Raised scars produced by burning a portion of the skin or 
by irritating an incised wound is found only among the Mama- 
nua*** and the Aeta?25 (Pampanga, Tayabas, Camarines, Rizal 
and Pinatubo). The Andamanese practice a form of scarification 
of the second alternative.?° 

Scearification serves not only for adornment but also for 
medicinal purposes. The Mamanua scarify the back of an epilep- 
tic during an attack, and in case of a snake bite the wound is cut 
open and ashes are rubbed in, in which case the irritated wound 
will produce a raised scar.2?7 The Aeta?** (Pinatubo, Pampanga, 
N. Camarines and Rizal) like the Semang?*® scarify regions of the 
body affected by rheumatic pains. The Andamanese scarify the 
spot bitten by a snake.*%° 

Besides ornamenting his person, the Mamanua also decorates 
his house.?3! Trophies such as skulls of wild pigs, the antlers of 
deer, the jaws of wild cats, head portions of large shrimps, etc., 
are placed in a conspicuous place so that a visitor may not fail 
to notice them. The Aeta?** of Zambales and Bataan preserve the 
trophies of the hunt, as do the Andamanese?** who place the 


=23 MAN (3), p. 333. 

224 GARVAN (b), p. 244; GARVAN (a), p. 54. 

225 GARVAN (b), loc. cit.; Fox, op. cit., p. 374. 

226 BROWN, op. cit., p. 483; SALISBURY, op. cit., p. 653. 

227 GARVAN, loc, cit. 

228 [bid.; FOX, op. cit., p. 374. 

229 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 169; see also SKEAT and BLAGDEN who write that 
searification is copied from the Sakai (SKEAT and BLAGDEN a, p. 58). 

230 MAN (3), pp. 87, 332. 

281 Wild-pig skulls and wild-cat jaws are usually placed over the fire- 
place; antlers are used as a place on which to hang objects. 

242 GARVAN (b), pp. 1385, 187; SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 68, 1438. 

248 Brown, op. cit., p. 467 (cf. Fig. 36, p. 466); CrpriANI reports that 
hunting trophies are still preserved among the Onge and Jarawa (Report 
on a Survey, p. 74); MAN (2), p. 284; MAN (38), p. 857; ScHEBESTA (e), P- 
143; NIPPOLD (a), p. 237. 
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trophies of the chase in front of the roofs of their house, Of 
the Semang we are told that the bones of wild animals were to be 
seen in their camps but no allusion is made to their use as objects 
of decoration. HEINE-GELDERN, however, ventures to make the 
general statement that hanging the skulls and bones of wild 
animals as hunting trophies is a custom common to all Negritos— 
“the Aeta,” the Semang and the Andamanese.”*4 


The lozenge pattern is frequently chosen by the Mamanua 
for decorating objects as well as for tattooing.2*° A similar pat- — 


oe 


tern is used by the Aeta of Camarines for tattooing.#* The Se 
mang**? and the Andamanese”** also have a preference for A a 
rhumbic pattern in decoration. 


The Mamanua make and use wooden combs, which are ho N 
ever, patterned after the modern combs available in the Chinese 
stores.?°° The Aeta‘° of Zambales and other “Aeta” groups wear 
bamboo combs but they are not so well decorated as those made 
by the Semang.**! 


4. 


MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD 


The writer has used the present economic pattern of th 
Mamanua as the basis when arranging the means of liv C 


234 HEINE-GELDERN (1), p. 769; Mouat, op. cit., p. 311. 
285 Macepa (5), vide Diagram 3:1, p. 279. > 
236 GARVAN (b), p. 245, ‘ 
287 ScHEBESTA (€), 8ee Sketches 23, 24, opposite pp. 116 and 11! 
238 MAN (3, p. 371, see drawing Vi; Brown, op. cit., Fig. 2, Pp. \. 
289 The writer saw some of these combs in Matinao, Mainit (S 
del Norte). 

240 Scuepeeta (e), pp. 46 f.; GARVAN (b), p, 227. + 
241 Scuesesta (e), pp. 40 ff, (ef, Sketch 18); Scumsesta (f), pp. 190 

242 MacepA, thesia, pp, 41 ff., 82. 
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order are the Aeta (Luzon, Negros and Panay).** Even in the 
reports of the earlier Spanish Chroniclers, “the Aeta” of the 
different places they visited are mentioned as drawing a part of 
their living from cultivated clearings.*44* The Semang, too, are 
now turning more and more to cultivating the land in imitation 
of their Malay neighbors who continue to encroach upon their 
forest haunts.**° The Andamanese have in this matter shown 
themselves the exact opposite of the Mamanua.*#° Although the 
English colonists have done their best to make them cultivate 
clearings, all these attempts have so far remained unsuccessful. 


The usual method employed by the Mamanua in their agri- 
cultural activities is that known as the kaingin.*47 Some, how- 
ever, already know how to use the plow. The Mamanua do not 
as yet own traction animals—water buffaloes. The clearings are 
planted with sweet potato, upland rice, Indian corn, sugar cane, 
etc. The same applies to the Semang?*8 and the Aeta?*® (northern 
and eastern Luzon, Pinatubo, Zambales, Camarines Norte, Negros 


243 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 415; Fox, op. cit., pp. 220 ff.; WORCESTER (1), 
p. 806; Bryer (5), p. 911; BARRows (2), p. 252; VANOVERBERGH (3), p. 69; 
RAHMANN and Macepa (3), pp. 866 f.; RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p. 822; 
REED, op. cit., pp. 30 f.; BLUMENTRITT (15), p. 8; ScHMrpT (e), p. 50; NIPPOLD 
(a), pp. 271 f.; BLUMENTRITT (1), p. 5; Koppers (7), pp. 611 ff.; Koxs, 
op. cit., p. 118; Encyclopaedia Americana, op, cit., pp. 63 ff.; TISCHNER, op. 
cit., p. 67. 

244 GARVAN’ (b), pp. 824, 874 f.; RAHMANN and MAcEDA (8), pp. 868, 
870 ff.; SAWYER, op, cit., p. 203; ORACION, op, cit.,; p. 207. 

245 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 90-93; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 526; SCHE- 
BESTA (a), pp. 45, 69, 126, 182, 143, 159, 189, 269; ScHEBESTA (b), pp. 104, 
192; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 271 f. 

246 MAN states that the Andamanese are totally ignorant of agriculture. 
Quoting PESCHEL, he asks us to remember that hunting affords supreme 
enjoyment, and that agriculture has nothing to offer in compensation for the 
excitement and delights of the chase (MAN 3, p. 341); PORTMAN (b), P. 
40; WHITEHEAD, The Nicobar Is., p. 24. 


247 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 41 ff.; BARROWS (2), p. 252. 


248 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 90 ff.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 341 ff.; 
ScHEBESTA (a), pp. 45, 69, 109, 126, 182, 148, 159, 189, 269; ScHEBESTA (b), 
pp. 104, 192. 

249 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 415; VANOVERBERGH (7), p. 927; GARVAN 
quotes MILLER on Aeta kaingin making (GARVAN b, p. 875); BLUMENTRITT 
(1), p. 9; Beyer (5), pp. 910, 914; VANOVERBERGH (3), p, 69; CARRBON, op. 
cit., pp, 62 f.; Beyer, Population of the Philip. Is. 1916, p. 59; BLUMENTRITT 
(9), p. 486; BLUMENTRITT (2), p. 231; Nippotp (a), p. 271; BARRows (2), 
p. 249; Scuepesta (ce), pp. 62 ff., 82. 
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and Panay), who plant similar crops but on a smaller seale than . 
the Mamanua. Yet, even with the latter, the harvest must be — 


supplemented from other sources though agriculture ia suffix ’ 
ciently advanced to be their major source of food. 


The ceremonies connected with the tilling of the soil will be 
treated later on. 


Fishing. For the present-day Mamanua fishing as a source 
of food plays a far more important role than does hunting.® The 
same may be said of the Aeta®*' of northern Luzon, Pinatubo, 
Camarines Norte, Baler and of northern Negros, whereas the 
Aeta of San Mariano (Isabela province) devote their time to 
fishing only and exchange their catch for other food articles; 
among the Aeta of Panay, hunting still precedes fishing in im- 
portance. The Andamanese do a lot of fishing, especially the 
coast-dwellers who obtain the greater part of their food suppl; 
this way.*®? The Semang practice fishing, but to a lesser € 
than the three other groups.*** 


Fishing implements. In these days the Mamanua wa u 
kinds of fish-spears (fish-guns) .*°4 In the past GARVAN 
the use of arrows for fishing: 


“Shooting of fish with arrows is confined to swan 
regions and deep pools in which the fish are of a vy ri 
that approach the surface. It is necessary that the fis e 
man hide himself—either up in a tree or behind a she bs 
and remain motionless. It is also necessary that the he 
the arrow be attached to the shaft by a string.... a 33 
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250 MAcEDA, thesis, pp. 67 ff.; see also GARVAN who quotes MILL 
saying that from Jabonga he went down to Tubay along this iver and 
a few Mamanua coming upriver in boats and fishing (GaRV bP 8 
SANTAYANA, La Isla, pp. 30 f. 

251 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 415; Fox, op. cit., pp. 279 ff; I A 
Macepa (2), pp. 823 f.; see also SCHEBESTA who writes that nye 
juga) of San Mariano confine themselves to fishing and exchan 
for other articles of food which they obtain from the Christis an Fi “ili 
(Scuepesta e, p. 65); Beyer (5), p. 910; Niproip raise 172 f.; Ra 
and Macepa (3), p, 864; CARREON, op, eit., p. 70; SchteREsTA (o), PI Ps 
TISCHNER, op. cit., p. 65, ? 

252 MAN (3), pp. 158, 862; PorTMAN (b), pp, 15, 46, 887; P 
(ce), pp. 691, 791, f.; BRown, op, eit. p. 417; Nippon (a), p, ba 

259 Scuepesta (e), pp. 129 f. 

254 MacepA, thesis, pp, 62 ff, 

206 GapvAN (b), Pp. 104, 


GARVAN made these observations of “the Pygmies of the 
Lake Mainit regions,’’** northeastern Mindanao. The Aeta**? (N. 
Luzon, N. Camarines and other groups) as well as the Andama- 
nese**8 employ the bow and arrow for day-light fishing. There 
is no mention of the Semang killing fish with arrows. Among the 
three groups who use the bow and arrow it is the common prac- 
tice of the fisherman to shoot the fish from a standing position. 
They have their own way of calculating the angle of flight of the 
arrow in relation to the fish under water. 


In former times the Mamanua of the Lake Mainit region 
fished from a raft called habongan.**® Since the lake is deep, 
there is a fair probability that they used harpoons. It should be 
noted that the spear of the fish-gun (called bagyay) is of a 
harpoon type, with a detachable three-pronged spear point, the 
shaft serving as a float. The use of a harpoon-type of arrow has 
been mentioned by GARVAN.*® The Aeta of northern Negros, 
according to RAHMANN and MACEDA, use harpoons for fishing.*"' 
For the Pinatubo Aeta Fox mentions a harpoon which often has a 
trident-like head.2°* Both the Semang?®* and the Andamanese*" 
use harpoons. 


During the spawning season of the gingaw and of the eel 
(casili) the Mamanua will, as already mentioned, stand on the 
bank of rivers, e.g., Poyo river, and spear the passing fish with 


256 Thid., pp. 193 f. 

257 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 415; Fox, op. cit., p. 271; SCHEBESTA (e), 
pp. 83 f.; GARVAN (b), p. 192; Beyer (5), p. 81; NIPPOLD (a), p. 172; see 
also El Archipiélago, 1, (Etnografia) Lamina IV; TAyLor, Odyssey, pp. 219 f. 


258 BROWN, op. cit., pp.435-438; vide frontispiece depicting an Anda- 
manese shooting fish with bow and arrow (ibid.); MAN (b), p. 192; MAN 
(3), p. 362; PoRTMAN (pb), p. 46. 


259 Supra, footnote 149; MANACcAP, The Fisheries, pp. 431-357; Prarv, 
Philippine Lakes, pp. 223 ff. 

260 Supra, footnote 255. 

261 RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p. 824. 

202 Fox, op, cit., p, 271. 

268 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 180; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 205 f.; NiproLp 
(a), p. 167, 


264 Brown, op. cit., pp. 441 f.; PoRTMAN (c), p. 625; MAN (3), p, 860; 
Maw (b), pp. 193 f; he also mentions the use of arrows with four wooden 
prongs (ibid., p. 192). 
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their tabak (a small fish-spear).”°° Both the Semang’” and the 
Andamanese”*’ employ the fish-spear in their piscatorial activi- — 
ties. 
The rubber-strand-propelled wire-spear is frequently met 
with among the Mamanua, who call it bidyo.*** When using this - 
implement they always wear fisherman’s goggles in order to be 
able to shoot fish under water. Since this method is very effi- 
cient, some Mamanua blame its introduction as the main cause 
of the rapid depletion of the fish supply in Lake Mainit. The 
use of this special type of spear is widespread among the 
(Pinatubo, the Baluga of the east coast of Luzon, San Mariano, 
and Negros). 2°? There is no mention of it in the reports _ 
cerning either the Semang or the Andamanese. 


arrow described by Fox, which is called halapang, a name linguis- 
tically related to the Mamanua sayapang.*"1 The Semang, ac 
cording to SCHEBESTA, catch frogs with a two-pronged spear, th 
shaft of which is about a meter long.?”? In the North Andam: 
the aborigines use a fishing gig composed of about twelve pi 
of Areca wood fastened together side by side, each piece tapering 
to a point.?73 
At night, during certain phases of the moon, the Mamanuz 
go fishing with either a rosin or a bamboo torch.*™ In the latter 
which the Christian Filipinos also use, the reed is filled with 


265 MAcEDA, field notes; see footnote 131, supra. > 

266 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 129 f.; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 109; SCHEBESTA (g 
pp. 115, Nrppoip (a), p. 109. ae 

267 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 444; PoRTMAN (b), p. 46; MAN (3), p. 
MAN mentions also the use of the fish-spear by the Onge and the 
(MAN b, p. 194); see also footnote 9, ibid.; Nippoup (a), p. 159. 

268 MAcEDA, thesis, pp. 68 f.; 70 (cf. footnote 22, ibid., p, 68). 

269 SCHEBESTA says that this method of fishing has been introd 
the Japanese; its use is not confined to the Aeta, for it is also popular a 
the Christian Filipinos (Schepesta e, p, 84); Fox, op, cit,, pp, 279 ff; 
VANOVERBERGH (3), p. 906; RAHMANN and MAceEDA (2), p. 824, 

270 MACEDA, thesis, p. 71 (vide also footnote 24, ibid.). 

271 Fox, op. eit., p. 271. 

272 ScuepestTa (e), p. 180, 

#78 BRowN, op, eit., p. 444; Man (8), p. 857, 

v14 Macepa, thesis, pp. 69, 71, 


kerosene and the open end stoppered with a loose wick. When 
kerosene is not available, the Mamanua split up the end of the 
dry bamboo and set fire to the ragged edge. GARVAN reports the 
presence of rosin and bamboo torches among “the Aeta” whom 
he observed, but he does not specify that these torches were for 
fishing at night.**> The Semang make bamboo torches and use 
them for night fishing ;27* they have also a kind of lamp or torch 
made out of rosin wrapped in either leaves of the rattan or bark. 
The Andamanese make rosin torches for fishing at night and for 
lighting purposes.?77 


Another Mamanua method of fishing is by damming a branch 
of a river, so as to force the water back into the main channel.” 
In the almost dry bed the fish, crustaceans, etc., can then be 
picked up with the bare hands. Fish that try to escape by swim- 
ming with the flow of the water get caught in the bayantak, a 
trap set for that purpose and often left overnight. This fishing 
technique has been observed among the Aeta of Pinatubo, Zam- 
bales, Negros and Panay.?7® SCHEBESTA reports it for the Senoi, 
but he makes no definite statement for the Semang, although he 
mentions that they make the same kind of fish trap that the 
Senoi use in this instance.?®° 


Occasionally the Mamanua build a fish trap, called dumpil, 
which makes use of the rise and fall of the water level in canals 


275 GARVAN (b), pp. 118, 121. 


276 SCHEBESTA writes that he has not himself observed the Semang go 
fishing at night, but in the same work he says that unlike the Andamanese 
who use rosin torches the Semang fish at night with bamboo torches 
(SCHEBESTA e, p. 130, also pp. 99, 146). And in an earlier work he relates 
that finally his three Semang companions went out fishing with bamboo 
torches while his Malay porters continued talking (SCHEBESTA a, p. 153, 
also p. 33) ; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 160, 200. 

277 MAN (b), p. 203 (cf. Pl. D, 70); MAN (3), p. 405; MAN (1), Pl. XII, 
fig. 66; SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 130, 146. 

278 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 67 ff. 

279 Fox comments that the Aeta of Pinatubo are experts in building 
srnal! dams to deviate flow of water. They, and the Bataan and Zambales 
Aeta, also use a trap called bubu (cf. taon or bayantak) for fishing (Fox, 


op, cit,, pp. 282 f., 286); Reep, op, cit., p. 48; GARVAN (b), p. 192, 290; 
Nippon (a), p. 172; SALAZAR, Negrito-Aeta, 78; RAHMANN and MACEDA 
(2), p. 824, 
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SCHEBESTA (€), pp. 129 f, 
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and streams.2*! A similar kind of trap is reported for the Aeta 
of Pinatubo.?*? 


In ttie writer’s observation four (probably more) kinds of 
vegetable fish poison are at present known to the Mamanua: 
tigao, tuba, tubli and lagtang.*8? GARVAN makes a general state- 
ment that “the Aeta” in Luzon have three kinds of vegetable fish 
poison. The fourth poison (lagtang, from the context) he men- 
tions only in connection with the Mamanua of the Lake Mainit 
region.2*! The Aeta of Negros use the roots of camunggay for 
poisoning a kind of shrimp. POVEDANO records the use of tubli, 
lagtang and tigao in the island of Negros, but he does not actually 
state that the Negritos employ these poisons.?* The Pinatubo 4 
Aeta, Fox tells us, use tuba, tubli and lagtang as fiscicide, and he 
goes on to mention five more poisons.*** The Semang, according 
to SCHEBESTA, use tuba practically in the same manner as tubli.*** 


- 


MAN describes one kind of fiscicide for the Andamanese.?** 7 


Fishing with hook and line has been introduced only recently 
among the Mamanua.”®® To the Aeta of Negros, fishing with bait 
is probably not new. RAHMANN and MACEDA describe a oma 
of fishing in Negros in which bait is used but not the hook an 
line. 


“A method, called pamunit (to pick up) is practiced by 
the Negrito women in catching a kind of goby, called bonog 
(Chronophorous melanscephalos)....The fishing gear is a 


281 The dumpil is fairly common around Lake Mainit near Kitcharao, 
among the Christian Filipinos. 

282 Fox, op. cit., p. 286. ni 

283 Tubli, Derris Philippinensis Merr.; lagtang, Menisperma coccolus 
Linn.; tuba, Croton glandulosum Blanco (QUISUMBING, Medicinal Plants, 
pp. 290 f., 391 f., 498 ff.). MERRILL (b), p. 160; these are known to Christian 
Filipinos ‘also. | 

284 GARVAN gives only one name of the four fish poisons he describes. 
To judge from his description, the two other poisons are probably tubli and 
lagtang. The fourth, which he describes as a bark of a tree, is unidentifia an 
(GARVAN b, pp. 192 f.), QUISUMBING, Philip. Plants, pp. 290, 391, 498 hy 
MERRILL (b), p. 160; IGNACIO, Povedano Manuscript, pp. 84 f.; NIPPOLD (a), 
p. 173. 

285 IGNACIO, op, cit., pp. 84 f.; RAHMANN and MAcepA (2), pp. 824 f. 

266 Fox, op. cit., pp. 276 ff.; TAYLOR, op, cit., p. 224. 

287 SCHEBESTA (e), p, 180; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 12, 206; NIPPOLD © 
(a), p. 168. 

268 MAN (b), p. 196; MAN (3), p, 866; Brown, op, cit., pp. 417 f. 

269 Two types are well-known to the Mamanua: palangri and taan. ; 
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bamboo stick which is about one meter long and one centi- 
meter thick. To the end of the stick are tied several oe 
(of a kind called lago). The stick is dipped into the water 
and touches the bottom of the river bed. As soon as the 
woman feels the nibbling of the fish at the bait, she will lift 
the bamboo stick and land the catch in a container... .”*"" 


This method may be a survival of the old method of fishing 
with bait, which later was improved by adding a hook, originally 
of bone and finally of iron; such hooks are used by the Aeta 
(Pinatubo, N. Luzon, Negros and Panay).2®! The Semang also 
fish with hook and line.2®2 The Andamanese, according to BROWN, 
originally had “no fish hooks and no fish traps.”*°* However, 
they are now able to obtain hook and line from the settlers of the 
penal colony at Port Blair. 


The Mamanua, as far as the writer is aware, have no fishing 
nets. The coast dwelling Aeta and also those of southern Isa- 
bela?* like the Semang*** have been observed to cast nets which 
they borrowed from the neighboring Malays. The use of hand- 
nets by women is reported of the Semang?®* and the Andama- 
nese ;7°7 the latter use fishing nets of various sizes as well.2%8 


Fresh-water turtles are caught by the Mamanua in Lake 
Mainit or in nearby streams or rivers with the bidyo or with 
their bare hands.*°® The Semang are reported to spear fresh- 
water turtles.°°° The Andamanese, on the other hand, employ 


290 RAHMANN and MAceDA (2), p. 824. 
(2), p. 824; RAHMANN and MACEDA (38), p. 868; NIPPOLD (a), p. 1783; GARVAN 

291 Fox, op. cit., p. 282; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 84; RAHMANN and MACEDA 
(b), p. 196. 

292 SCHEBESTA (e), p, 129; BROWN, op. cit., pp. 418 ff.; SKEAT and BLAG- 
DEN (a), p. 205; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 167 f.; MARTIN, op. cit., p. 792. 

293 BROWN, op. cit., p. 418. 

*94 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 84; WORCESTER (1), pp. 808 f.; WORCESTER (2), 
pp. 833, 841; NIPPOLD (a), p. 173. 

#95 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 180; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 103. 

296 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 129, 

#87 Man (3), p. 366, 399; MAN (b), p. 196 (ef. Pl. C, 20). 

“#8 MAN (3), p. 366; BROWN, op. cit., p. 417; ScHEeBESTA (e), p. 146. 

*#9 MaceDA, thesis, p. 68 (cf. footnote 22, ibid.). 
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600 Scuepesta (e), p. 180; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 205; NIPPOLD 
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various means of catching turtles (both fresh-water and marine), 
either by nets or with harpoons, as in the case of the giant sea 
turtles.°" ; 


Some members of the Negrito groups go out fishing simply 
with their bare hands, A Mamanua will then take off any 
jewelry worn on the hand.* The Aeta®® (N. Luzon, Pinatubo 
and Panay) and the Andamanese® are known to grope under ~ 
stones and fetch out the fish occupants from their hiding-place. — 
For this work one needs patience and dexterity, especially when 
one finds an eel. ; 


Hunting. As a means of livelihood, hunting is no longer of 
the same importance to the Mamanua as fishing.°%° The Aeta’ 
(Tayabas, Camarines, Zambales, Bataan, Bulacan, Pinatubo, 
Negros, and N. Luzon) are also, it seems, giving up inne n 
favor of fishing and a more sedentary life.8%* The Semang ai are 
undergoing the same change, although more slowly than the 
former groups.*” For the Andamanese, especially the in- in 


dwellers, hunting is still the means of livelihood.** 


301 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 441 f.; MAN (3), p. 365; MAN (b), px 
vide also PORTMAN who reports that he found evidence of turtle co: 
in Little Andaman (PorTMAN ¢, pp. 791, 827). Prof. Dr. CIPRIANI 
this report in his lecture at the Anthropos Institute in April 1 
Mouat, op. cit., p. 310. : 

802 MAcEDA, thesis, p. 69. 


303 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 415; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 84; Fox, op. cit., p. 28: 
RAHMANN and MaAcepa (8), p. 866. 
$04 BROWN, op. cit., p. 40; PorTMAN (c), pp. 791 f.; MAN mentions 
fish and crabs are caught by children (MAN 8, p. 382). ? 
305 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 51 ff.; GARVAN (b), pp. 188 f. 
806 GaRVAN (b), pp. 126 ff.; VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 190; 143; RAH 
and MAceDA (2), pp. 823 f.; RAHMANN and Macepa (8),"p. 867; MACED. 
p. 35; Fox, op. cit., pp. 261 ff.; Nippotp (a), pp. 171 ff.; REED, op. « 
47; ScHesesta (e), pp. 66 ff.; Kors, op, cit,, pp. 105 f., 129. 
607 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 95 f.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 202, | 
Nippon (a), pp. 166 f., 177; see also ROBEQUAIN, op. cit, p. 92, 
506 MAN (3), pp. 349, 856 f.; PorTMAN says that the greatest jc 
Andamanese life is hunting (Portman e, p. 857); NIPPOLD (a), pp. 158° ft. 


Scnesesta says that, in soul and body, Andamanese men are primal 
hunters (Scnepesta e, p, 143); Tiscunen, op, cit, p. 65, 
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808 Supra, footnote 112; RAHMANN and MACEDA (1), pp. 328 f 
a thesis, p. 51; GARAVAN (a), p. 4. . 
310 ScHEBESTA (e), pp. 98, 101 ff.; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 189; {IPPOLD 
(a), p. 169; SkeaT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 113. aid aah 


311 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 413 ff.; VANOVERBERGH (3), pp. 66-69; 


VANOVERBERGH (7), pp. 924 ff.; REED, op. cit., p. 29; RAHMANN and MAcEDA 
(2), p. 823, RAHMANN and MAcepA (3), pp. 867 f.; RAHMANN and MACEDA 
(1), pp. 323 ff.; GLORIA, op. cit., p. 96 (cf. footnote, ibid.). For the Pinatubo 
Negritos, Fox mentions all the plants connected with bow and arrow complex 
(Fox op. cit., pp. 261 ff.). 

312 Brown, op. cit., p. 417; MAN (8), pp. 358 ff.; MAN (b), pp. 191 ff.; 
ScHEBESTA (e), pp. 145 f.; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 158 f. 

13 Jn Kitcharao (Agusan Province) ESTEBAN Bry0G, sometimes referred 
to as ESTEBAN MAMANUA, was considered by the Mamanua as the best rifle 
shot within the territory. See also MACEDA, thesis, p. 21 (cf. footnote 26 
ibid). 

414Fox reports that some of his Aeta friends hunt deer and wild pig 
with guns exclusively (Fox, op, ¢it., p, 262). 

415 SeRpADU, a Semang, according to SCHEBESTA, never missed his target 
with a breech loader (SCHEBESTA g, p. 70; SCHEBESTA a, pp, 66; SCHERESTA 
e, p. 95). 

#16 Pox, loc, cit, 

317 Esrenan Bivoc knows how to manufacture the home-made shotgun. 


_ 


To give an idea of the earlier Mamanua method of hunting 
in groups with the bow and arrow, GARVAN’S description — 
quoted : 


“Our little men set out in groups of two or three a 
follow furtively the high banks of a stream or 
pace along the waterside, ascending now and then to 
into the circumambient forest. . f the 
and wild boar—is not within range, our hunters veer 
the wind and glide from tree to tree, on tiptoe, in the diree- 
tion of their prey. Bow rising almost imperceptibly and 


arrow drawn back with a swift jerk of the arm, away 
whizzes oe poisoned arrow as quick as a flash ana} true to 
its mark... .° 


The Pinatubo Aeta formerly hunted in groups, as did the : 
other Aeta of Camarines, Bataan, central Zambales, Tayabas ai id 
Bulacan." Earlier reports show that among the Semang such — 
big game as the water buffalo, elephants, etc., were also hur nted 
by groups of men.®2° The Andamanese, in the days before t = 
acquisition of the dog, had more skill in hunting, and they then 
usually went out in groups of two or five.* 


The Mamanua are reported by BARROWS as using nets for 
hunting, a method that is still remembered, but no longer prat 
ticed.** Nets are still employed by the Aeta (N. ee Lar 
bales, Bataan and Bulacan), where women and children do ‘ 
work of the non-existent hunting pack in starting the gam 
wards the net where the men wait with their weapons.*** ‘orme! 
this may have been true also of the Mamanua, when there were 
no dogs to help in the drive. 


Although the Mamanua no longer do much hunti 1g, t) 
stil] have packs of trained dogs.** The Aeta of northern L 


818 GaRVAN (b), pp. 138 f. 


#18 GaRVAN (b), pp. 182 ff.; VANOVERBERGH (1), pf 413; Fox 
P- 262; NIPPOLD (a), p. 171; Ppa (e), p. 69; Nureean ‘ 


oes Niprotw (#), p. 171; Riso, op, eit. p, 47; GARVAN Cb), pe 
186 ff. - 
ae Macepa, thesis, pp. 01 f, 
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Negros and Panay have also trained hunting dogs." The Spanish 
Chroniclers (quoted and translated by GARVAN) mention the use 
of dogs for hunting as early as the first half of the 18th cen- 
tury.**° In the Maragtas, which is even older than the above- 
mentioned reports, the dog is at least alluded to: “Marikudo was 
elected by the Negritos to succeed his father because of his bravery 
and agility in running in the forest when chasing deer, which he 
could capture without the aid of a dog or hound.’’?7 Among the An- 
damanese*** dogs were introduced only in 1858, certainly at a 
later date than it was among the Semang*”® or the Aeta. 


The Mamanua** calls his dog by a fancy name, a practice 
noted also by SCHEBESTA who writes that the Semang, like the 
Aeta, give their dogs such names as rangit (a kind of rattan), da- 
mo, hujong, etc.**! According to MAN, the Andamanese custom of 
summoning dogs by whistling is, of course, borrowed as are also 
the more common names Jack or Billy ;332 other names, he adds, 
are, however, also used by the Andamanese. 


The captured game is brought to the settlement. If a beast 
is too large and heavy for one man to carry, the Mamanua hunt- 
ers eviscerate it.3°3 At the settlement the animal’s hair is singed, 
and scraped off with a wooden spatula or an old dull bolo, a 
procedure that has been observed among all “the Aeta.”*** BROWN 
reports that the Andamanese deal with the hair of the game in 
the same manner, but he uses the word roast.3*> PORTMAN*® 
corrects MAN for introducing this word and insists that it would 


325 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 418; RAHMANN and MAcepa (3), p. 867; 
RAHMANN and Macepa (2), p. 823; REED, op, cit., p. 48; Fox, op. cit., p. 
262; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 83. 

326 Fir. CACHO’S report (GARVAN b, p. 875). 

327 CARREON, op. cit., p. 61. 

328 BROWN points out how recent was the introduction of the dog into 
Andamanese culture (Brown, op. cit., pp. 36, 412). MAN (3), pp. 341, 363; 
SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 128, 143; NrppoLp (a), pp. 158 f. 

829 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 128 f.; EVANs (c), p. 63; SCHEBESTA (a), P. 
68; NipPpoLD (a), p. 167. 

330 The names given are either the names of persons or the color of the 
dog. 

881 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 129. 

#32 MAN (3), p. 341. 

288 MACEDA, thesis, p. 53. 

834 GARVAN (b), p. 158. 

335 Brown, op. cit., p. 37. 

886 PorTMAN (b), p. 414. 
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be better to speak of singeing, which the present writer holds 
be the correct expression in this connection. 


_-If, in his wandering through the forests, a Mamanua hunter — 
notices a tree the fruits of which attract birds and wild pigs, he 
builds himself a platform and a blind in a neighboring tree. He 
waits here patiently until the animals come to feed; he seizes the 
opportunity to shoot the game.**? Sometimes such a blind i is ; nilt 
near a water-hole or a mudhole or over a path which animal. 
frequent in going to the camote fields. In this case the watch is 
set for a moonlight night. If it must be held on a dark night, th ne 
hunter takes with him a flashlight with which to lu the 
target. In the past, such night watchers were probably 2 
with bow and arrow; no positive statement could, howeneae be 
obtained. At present the night watchers are usually armed. \ i 
a borrowed rifle or a shotgun. This type of hunting has b 
reported by GARVAN for “the Aeta.”°8 Fox mentions it fo: fy 
Pinatubo Aeta, but says it is used for shooting birds only.’ 


The Mamanua**® and “the Aeta’’*4! announce a succe 
hunt by calling back and forth when still out of the settlen 
practice which is also found among the Andamanese.*#? Pi 
to the Semang and the Andamanese is the behavior upo 
in camp after a successful hunt, as pointed out by ScH 
and MAN.*48 vate 


When the Mamanua go hunting in a group, the catc 
sidered common property, although the killer has the r 


- 


337 This type of hunting is practiced by the Chri: 
TAYLOR, op. cit., p. 218. } cay re 4" 

338 GARVAN (b), p. 127. . = 

839 Fox, op. cit., pp. 286 f. “7 

840 The writer notited this practice in the outskirts of Jaliobong ; (p 
ince of Agusan), in the Bayangas mountain. The son of a Mam ; 
once approaching with his catch on his shoulder, He kept on shouting hil 
was still far from the settlement. In Mahambong, Carmen (provine 
Surigao del Sur), a Mamanua coming with a catch announces it by tappin 
loudly on the buttress roots of a big tree; and this is answered by welc omit 
shouts from those in the settlement. 

841 GARVAN (b), p. 140, 

842 Maw (3), p. 149. 

848 Scnepesta (e), p. 143; Scuesesta (a), p, 88; MAN (8), oa 
Man (2), p. 287. 


keep the animal's head as a trophy."* Even when the animal has 
been slain single-handed, the hunter has to share the meat with 
the rest of the community, including distant relations and strang- 
ers, if such are present. The Aeta of northern Luzon, Tayabas, 
Zambales, Bataan, Negros, and Panay follow the same practice, 
and some of the groups allow the killer of the game to keep the 
head as a trophy.**® There is no mention of this custom among 
the Semang. We are told that their hunters share the game with 
the local group, even if it is no more than a small monkey.** Of 
the Andamanese it is reported that the hunter whose arrow 
strikes first and wounds the game is considered to be the owner 
of the catch, but he, too, has to share it with the local group.*47 


The Mamanua** and the Panay Aeta**® give a double share 
to a pregnant woman, because as they say, she is two in one. 
With all the Negritos, excepting the Semang, the dogs receive a 
certain portion; and if the dogs belong to a man who did not 
participate in the hunt, the owner also receives a share. 


We have already mentioned (cf. supra, Ornamentation) that 
successful hunters preserve their trophies and use them to de- 
corate their huts. They will of course also recount their exploits. 
The Mamanua will tell his friends that he has shot such and such 
a number of wild pigs and deer, or failed to catch one that he 
wounded.**° An Aeta will likewise converse eagerly about his 
latest hunting achievements.**! Even the Semang tell of how 
they or their foreparents were successful hunters in the past.%? 


844 MACEDA, thesis, p. 53. 

345 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 413; GARVAN (b), pp. 182, 185, 141; RAHMANN 
and MAcepA (2), p. 824; RAHMANN and MACEDA (8), p. 868; Cooper (1), 
p. 30; Cooper (2), p. 35; TAYLOR, op, cit., pp. 218 f., 222; BOWRING, op. 
cit., p. 169; NIPPOLD (b), p. 18; REED, op, cit., p. 48. 

246 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 100, 231. 

#47 MAN (3), p. 863; Brown, op. cit., p. 41; vide also COOPER (1), loc. 
cit.; Coovern (2), loc. cit.; Nippowp (b), p. 17. 

448 MACEDA, thesis, p. 53. 

249 RAHMANN and Macepa (3), p, 868; the general name for a share of 
that kind is saga. See also FirtTH on primitive economics (FirtH, Human 
Types, pp. 70 ff.). 

660 Macepa (5), p. 284. 

861 Gauvan (b), p. 137. 

662 BonemestTA (¢), pp. 98, 100, 
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Yarning, as BROWN terms it, is a favorite pastime among the 
Andamanese.*™ In the excitement of the story-telling, a hunter 
may end with a count of twenty or thirty pigs that he has killed. 


Beliefs connected with hunting that have to do with religion 
will be dealt with later on. 


Trapping. With the exception of the Andamanese,®** who 
have no traps of any kind, all the Negrito groups trap wild pig, 
deer, monkeys, birds, etc. 


The spear trap in its several variations is in constant use | 
throughout the Philippines. The Mamanua,** the Aeta**® (Zam- 
bales, Tayabas, Bulacan,, Pinatubo, Negros and Panay) as well 
as the Semang**? employ this trap. The most common name for 
it throughout the Philippines is balatik (cf. batik, bayatik, batie, 
baih, etc.). Among the Semang it is called belantik, which is of 
course the same name. The Mamanua*® and the Aeta**® (Pina- 
tubo, Zambales, Bulacan and Rizal) set up for monkeys a much 
smaller version of this trap on the boughs of trees. Besides, the 
Mamanua have several kinds of monkey traps.3®, “The Aeta’’36 
too, have such traps but some of them are different from those 
used by the Mamanua. Fox mentions a trap called lawas by 
the Pinatubo Negritos which is the same as the one that goes by 
the name of lit-ag among the Mamanua. a 
Another kind of trap found among the Mamanua is the pitfe . 
(gahong).**2 This is also constructed by the Aeta*** (N, Cama- 
rines, Bulacan and Pinatubo) and the Semang.*** PROVEDANO 


353 BROWN, op. cit., p. 38; MAN (3), p. 364. 

354 BROWN, loc. cit.; MAN (8), p. 863; Nippoup (a), p. 159. 

355 MacepA, thesis, pp. 62 f. (cf. fig. 8, ibid., p. 64); Cartas, IX p. 5815 
ELLINGER, F'riend of the Brave, p. 70; GARVAN (a), p. 80. 

856 GARVAN (b), pp. 128, 135 ff.; RAHMANN and Macepa (2), pp. 824 
f.; Fox, op. cit., pp. 297 f.; RAHMANN and MACEDA (3), p. 868 (cf, fone te 
10, ibid.) ; SCHEBESTA, (e), p. 65; REED, op. cit., pp. 45 f.; Lips, Fallensysteme, 
pp. 204 f.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 172. 

857 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 96; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 209 ff.; 
op. cit., pp. 204 f, 

358 GARVAN (b), p. 182. 

859 Jbid.; Fox, op. cit., p, 298. 

860 MACEDA, thesis, pp, 56 ff. 

861 GARVAN (b), p, 182; Fox, op, cit., p, 95. 

862 MaceDA, thesis, pp. 58 f, 

868 GarvAN (b), Pp. 138; Fox, op. cit., pp, 298 f.; Scuepesta (e), p, 65 

864 Scuepesta (e), p. 96: SkwaT and BLAGpEN (a), pp, 228 ff.; NIPPOLD 
(a) p. 167; Lips, op. cit. pp. 181 ff, (ef, Abb, 12a), 
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reports the use of the pitfall by the natives of Negros, but he does 
not specify its use by the Negritos.°° The Mamanua and “the 
Aeta’”’ sometimes place pointed stakes at the bottom of this trap. 


Hiding impaling stakes in favorable spots is a custom 
among the Mamanua*® and the Aeta®*? of Zambales and Pina- 
tubo. 

The use of decoy cocks with the accompanying traps for wild 
roosters is widespread among the peoples of the Philippines. The 
Mamanua*® have this kind of trap; so do the Aeta® (Camarines, 
Zambales, Bataan, E. Luzon and Pinatubo). 


The Mamanua*’? manufacture small bamboo mousetraps 
of the Mamanua*” and the Aeta®7! (Camarines, Bataan and Zam- 
bales) only. Parakeets are also sometimes employed as decoys 
by both groups. 

The Mamanua*’?? manufacture small bamboo moustraps 
like the ones made by the Semang.’73 They also make miniature 
snares that they set up for small birds, monitor lizards, iguana, 
wild chickens, etc.*** Such snares are likewise found among the 
Aeta3*5 (Zambales, Camarines, Tayabas, N. Luzon, Pinatubo, 
Negros and Panay); the Semang, too, make small traps, but 
they do not utilize them much.°"6 


365 IGNACIO, op. cit., pp. 38 f. 

366 This practice is found in the western and eastern coasts of Surigao 
peninsula; Christian Filipinos use this trap too. 

367 GARVAN (b), p. 185; Fox says that these impaling stakes are called 
paruklo by the Aeta of Pinatubo (Fox, op. cit., p. 299). 

368 The Mamanua trap is four-sided, while that of the Mangyans’ is 
hexagonal; CoLe (c), pp. 46 ff.; GARVAN (a), p. 81. 

369 GARVAN (b), p. 187; Fox, op. cit., pp. 298 f.; SCHEBESTA writes that 
this trap is set up in the evening and the next morning the trapper comes 
back to fetch his catch (SCHEBESTA e, p. 66); vide also Bildtafel XVI, 38, 
39, (ibid.). This statement does not apply to the Mamanua for the trapper 
does not leave his decoy cock alone, fearing that it might be killed by the 
wild rooster or by a civet cat at night. NIPPOLD (a), p. 172; IGNACIO, op. 
cit., p. 69. 

370 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 66 f. 

871 GARVAN (b), pp. 136 f.; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 66. 

872 There is one sample of this trap at the University of San Carlos. 

873 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 96 f. 

374 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 54 ff. 

875 GARVAN (b), pp. 128, 138, 185, 187; ScHesesTa (e), p. 65; Fox, 
op. cit., pp. 291 ff.; RAHMANN and MACEDA (3), p, 868; VANOVERBERGH 
(3), p. 69; NuppoLp (a), p. 172; RAHMANN and MaAcepa (2), p. 825. 

876 ScneBestTA (e), p. 97, 
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The Semang, we are told, know how to catch birds by means 
of limed sticks without using a decoy.*”’ This practice is perhaps 
parallel to the Mamanua way of lopping off the leaves around a 
bunch of ripe wild banana and placing limed sticks in such a 
manner that the birds are forced to alight on them if they want 
to get at the fruit.°8 
f 


Trade and barter. Another source of livelihood for these 
primitive peoples is trade and barter. In the different barrios 
and sitios near the Mamanua settlements, there are, on certain 
days of the week, informal markets to which they bring their 
forest products, handicraft, extra meat, fish, etc.2** They even 
trade sometimes with other local groups of their own people. 
Sometimes a Christian Filipino may go to the Mamanua settle- 
ment to negotiate for certain products. The situation is muc -h 
the same for the Aeta (Camarines, N. Luzon, Zambales, east 
coast of Luzon, Casiguran Bay, Pinatubo, Negros and Panay) .3*° 
The Semang trade with the other ethnic groups, but no t ade 
has been noticed among the different local groups.**! The 1 
damanese who live inland trade with their tribesmen on the 
as well as with the foreign administrators of the penal colony 
Port Blair, exchanging their forest products for whatever artic 
they need or particularly desire. We hear of early reports that 
Chinese traders used to obtain edible birds’ nests from thee An- 
damanese.**2 - 


These four Negrito groups, excepting partially the Ser 


(supra), still do not know much of the value of money, 8 
resort to direct barter with other local groups or with gn 


377 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 96 f.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 204; 
(a), p. 167. 


378 MACEDA, field notes. 


379 MACEDA, thesis, p. 80; SANCHEZ mentions trade of the Mamanua with 
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8681 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 156 f.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 255° ff. 
NIPPOLD (a), p. 267. 


882 Brown, op. cit,, pp. 20, 42; MAN (8), pp, 280, 838 ff.; PoRtMAN ( 
p. 46; PorTMAN (c), p. 582; NIPPOLD (a), p. 265; MAN (2), p. 280; § 
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er that he tried to buy a small pig from a Mamanua with a fi) sige 
wt ($1.25) but he did not succeed. Later, when he came back and affeseda 
three pesos in ten-centavo coins, the Mamanua parted with his piglet; VAN- 
OVERBERGH (1), p. 432; CARREON, op. cit., p. 65; NIPPOLD (a), p. 266. 

384 GARVAN (b), p. 275. Vide SCHEBESTA who writes that “Garvan will, 
wie er schreibt, in sechs Fallen den stummen Handel zwischen Hambal und 
Philippino in Bataan und Zambales beobachtet haben. .”” (SCHEBESTA; e, p. 
159). This is a slight misinterpretation on the part of ScHEBEsTA; first, the 
event described did not take place in Bataan and Zambales, but in Mindanao; 
secondly, the “six times” referred to by GARVAN were cases of violence against 
cheating Malay traders. GARVAN writes: “I have not seen many cases where 
this [violence] occurs outside of Bataan and Zambales, but I have seen cases 
where Pygmies [Negritos] became so enraged that they resorted to violence. 
Those cases numbered in all six” (italics supplied) (GARVAN b, p. 275). 


865 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 481; EHRENREICH, The Silent Trade, p, 229. 

866 RAHMANN and MACEDA (38), p. 869, 

#8’ Sxeat and BLAGDEN (a), p, 225; ScHeBESTA (e), pp. 158 ff.; con- 
cerning this problem, see Dierer VierKAMP, Ergebnisse einer Untersuchung 


Uber den “stummen Handel,” pp, 109 ff.; also Hennia who opines that 


silent trade is the old form of foreign trade (Der stumme Handel, pp, 265 
ff.). 
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used to lay down gifts near abandoned settlements or on the shore 
in order to win the friendship of the hostile natives.** 


It has already been stated that, except for the Andamanese, 
who dwell apart from other ethnical groups and come in con- 
tact only with English colonists, the Negrito peoples live in 
peaceful symbiotic relations with their Malay neighbors. A Ma- 
manua group usually has a Christian Filipino who is consider- 
ed as its patron and protector and to whom the group may turn 
for food, clothing and even for money in case of grave need.** 
Such a person is treated with respect, and it is not unusual to call 
him tatay (father). The existence of these patrons has been 
observed frequently among the Negritos of Luzon and the Vi- 
sayas. In Tayabas, according to GARVAN, the patron is called 
agalon (master), anui (master), and behug; in northern Cama- 
rines he is called abian (someone who accompanies, or can be 
leaned on) ; in Bataan, he is known as mayari (owner) .2® Anui 
and agalon are titles rarely used by the Mamanua, tatay being 
more frequently used. The same custom exists among the Se- 
mang.**! They form an attachment to a particular Malay, who 
in turn supplies them with some of their immediate needs, on the 
understanding that they would repay him later. 


Gathering honey. A further source of livelihood for these 
primitive peoples is the gathering of honey. The Mamanua col- 
lect the honey from three kinds of bees.**? We also know that honey 
is gathered from more than one kind of bee by the Aeta®$ (N. 
Luzon, Pinatubo, Panay, and some unidentified groups as re- 


388 NIPPOLD (a), p. 269; MAN (3), p. 340; Jarawas are hostile (SALIS- 
BURY, Murderer’s Island, p. 652). 

389 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 104 f. 

390 GaRVAN (b), pp. 272 ff., 275. 

391 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 157 f.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 225, 523; 
SCHEBESTA (g), p. 33. 

392 MaceDA, thesis pp. 76 f.; CARTAS, X, p. 372; “There are two species 
of wild honey bees. The large species is the Apis zonata, believed to be 
a race of Apis dorsata, The small bee is the Apis indica. The two are known 
in Tagalog as ‘pukyutan’ and ‘laiunan’ [ef. liguan in Visayan], respectively” 
(Constantino, Sting Poison, p. 44). 

893 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 430; Fox, op, cit., pp. 290 f.; RAMMANN and 
Macepa (3), p. 869; Garvan (b), p. 275; Scuenmesta (e), pp. 84 f. (ef. 
Bildtafel XXIII, 23); Scumnmsta (c), p. 55. 
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ported by GARVAN), by the Semang®™ and by the Andamanese.*”* 
The first three groups smoke the bees out of their hives. The 
Andamanese do not follow this procedure, although in their 
mythology there is mention of fire being used in collecting 
honey.®** Instead, they procure a certain plant and after strip- 
ping off the leaves, chew the stem and smear the essence thus 
extracted over their bodies; they also fill their mouths with the 
juice, and then proceed to disperse the bees. On attempting to 
attack them, the bees are repelled by the obnoxious odor of the 
fine spray emitted between the men’s teeth. The Mamanua chew 

the leaves of Piper betel, then rub the juice on their bodies, and 
keep some in their mouths to spray on the bees.*% 


Besides honey, the wax obtained from the hives is also used 
as an article of trade. 

Besides the economic pursuits just mentioned, which are 
mainly activities for men, there are others carried on by both 
sexes. Even the children contribute their share to the economic 
life of the group. 

Women’s activities. The gathering of edible plants, seeds, 
roots, fruits and tubers is left mainly to the weaker sex. The 
Mamanua women have their own clearings planted to camote 
which they harvest themselves.**8 The same is true of all the Aeta 
groups.*®® Amonz the Semang, however, the men share in gather- 
ing the roots from the clearings.4°° The Andamanese women’s 
main contribution to the economic set-up of the family consists 

thering the vegetable portion of their daily food.* 401 Tt should 

7 wie supposed that among ivi done 
mainly by the female members o 


a 


894 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 57%; 146; SCHEBESTA (a 

395 SCHEBESTA (e), p46; Bro’ 
f.; PorTMAN~(b),-p.15" 

396 BROWN, op,-cit.,pp..221 f>-MAN (3), pp. 352 f.; CAD 
sion of Philip. Piperacease, pp. 405 ff. 

397 GARVAN, (b), p. 56; MERRILL (a), p. 170, 

898 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 45, 49, 70 ff. 

899 GARVAN (b), pp. 56 f.; REeEp, op, cit., pp. 44 f.; VILLANUEVA, loc, cit. ; 
MANZANO, op. cit.,| p. 5; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 174, 256; KoLs, op. cit., p. 325; 
Ence.s, Der Ursprung, p. 61; Nippotp (b), p. 6. 


s0ScneBESTA (e), pp. 64, ff., ¥60; SCHEBESTA (1), p. 1010; SCHERESTA 
(a), p. 269; Nippotp (a), pp. 174, 256; Fucus, Social Origins, pp, 28 f. 
401 Brown, op. cit., pp. 88 f.; MAN (38), p. 328; Niprotp (a), pp. 17%, 
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ready to lend a helping hand in carrying and preparing th } tul 
Besides edible plants the women also gather poisonods roots 
which they process for the family larder. Details of the extra 
tion of poison to render the roots edible will be given 


The Mamanua*” also gather medicinal plants for fhake own 
use, as do the Aeta*® (Panay, Zambales, Negros and Pinatubo). 
The Semang*™ and the Andamanese** treat themsgl 
medicinal plants, too. Only the Aeta of Panay habitually make a 
living by selling medicinal plants to the Christian Filig 
though the Mamanua may also occasionally sell some. 


There are Mamanua women who go fishing, but they are not 
allowed to use the bagyay (fish-gun). Instead, they ne 2 te, 
fish spears. They also gather fresh-water and marine 5s 
All Aeta women catch small] fish and crustaceans.“", Ser 
and Andamanese*” women catch small fish with little } 
and they also gather crustaceans and snails. 


Working for wages. Excepting among the Anc ; 
sexes work for wages. It should be noted, however, that c 
men are hired for heavy work. The Mamanua women hire tl 
selves out for cleaning camote fields, or as domestic help, et 
The Mamanua men also work for wages just like the 4 
(northern Luzon, Panay and Negros) and the Sem n 
SCHEBESTA reports that the Semang women sought work 


ae a 
402 MACEDA, thesis, p. 78; RAMMANN and Macepa (3), p. 
403 RAHMANN and Macena (3), pp. 869 ff.; RAHMANN and M . ( 

p. 324; REED, op. cit., p. 66; Scnesesta (e), pp. 167 f.; Fox, op: ¢ ott. at BP 

820 ff., 345 ff. 

404 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 167 f. a... 

405 MAN (3), pp. 84, 88; Scuesesta (e), loc. cit. 

406 MaceDA, thesis, pp. 70 f. 

407 GARVAN (b), p. 146; Nrppowp (a), p. 256. 

408 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 129; Nippon (a), loc. cit. : 

409 BROWN, op. cit., p. 40; NrPPow (a), loc. cit.; MAN (b), p. Pp. 

410 MACEDA, thesis p. 109. 

411 VANOVERBERGH (7), p, 928; VANOVERBERGH (3), pp. 16 4 3 V 
BERGH (1), pp. 431 f.; RAHMANN and Macepa (2), p. 823; RAHMA 
Macepa (3), p. 868; Kors, op, cit., p. 108. 

«12 Concerning the Semang, this condition might be due.to the fact ? 
the Malays, who are Mohammedans, look down upon all non-Moslems (S ic 
BESTA e, p. 157); SCHEBESTA (g), p. 75. 
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the Malays of the kampong (village). For a handful of rice, they 
would trample and winnow the rice crop. Often their only re- 
ward would be some green bananas. 


Handicraft. These Negrito groups have their own handicraft, 
some of the products of which are sold or bartered. The Mama- 
nua weave baskets, mats and traps on contract.*4* VANOVERBERGH 
mentions that the Cagayan Aeta manufacture baskets and mats 
for sale and barter.*!* The Aeta of Panay sell their bow and 
arrows and weave small containers.** The Semang, according to 
SCHEBESTA, weave small sacks and baskets out of Pandanus leaves 
for their own use or for sale.*!® The Andamanese exchange what- 
ever articles they manufacture with other local groups.*!* 


Skill in building dug-out canoes is common to the Mama- 
nua,*!8 Aeta*!® (E. Luzon and those in contact with the Ibanags) 
and the Andamanese.**° The Mamanua make two kinds, a smaller 
one with two outriggers and a bigger one with no outrigger. 
According to BROWN, the single outrigger canoe is found in both 
Great and Little Andaman; while the outriggerless dug-out is 
also found in Great Andaman.**1_ Both SCHEBESTA and BROWN 
are of the opinion that the outriggerless dug-out is a result of 
cultural contact with the English settlers. MAN, however, reports 
that, according to Andamanese mythology, the canoes “had no 
outriggers” in the past.‘2? It should be noted that this particular 


413 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 80 f. 

414 VANOVERBERGH (3), pp. 8, 11, 70; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 151; DAYAO, 
Negritos Learn, p. 79. 

415 RA:IMANN and MAcepa (38), p. 869; MAceDA (4), p. 19; TAYLOR, op. 
cit. p. 227. 

416 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 152; SCHEBESTA (g), p. 75. 

417 MAN (3), pp. 339 f.; BROWN, op. cit., pp. 450 ff.; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 
239. 

418 Supra, see footnote 153. 

419 Beyer (5), p. 56; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 154; VANOVERBERGH (7), p. 927. 

420 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 485 ff.; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 154; MAN (b), p. 194, 
(cf, Pl. D. 11); MAN (8), Pl. VII. 

421 BROWN, op. cit., p. 485; NIPPOLD says that the building of canoes is a 
borrowed art (NIPPOLD a, 194) ; MouAT, op, cit., p. 315, 

422 Maw (3), p. 165; furthermore, he says that the possibility of obtain- 
ing unlimited supplies of iron has enabled those living near Port Blair to 
return once more to the traditional dug-out of anti-deluvial times (tbid., p. 
268); Scuepesta (e), p. 154; Brown, op, cit., p. 485. 
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skill in building dug-out canoes did not, in any case, originate 
with these groups. 


In Korok (province of Agusan), a Mamanua called EmMtiio 
said that some of his people make pottery but do not sell it. 
If so, they have probably borrowed the art from the neighboring 
Manobo.*** GARVAN wrote that in general we find pottery among 
“the Aeta’’**> only in a few places where they are in closer con- 
tact with Christian Filipinos. Andamanese pottery is rather well — 
developed as compared with that of the former groups.* He v= 
ever, this skill, too, must be considered to be originally extraneous 
to all three Negrito groups. ' 


Domesticated animals. Domesticated animals are few among 
the Negritos, in contradistinction to their more settled and s 
tary neighbors, viz., the Malays. Owning dogs is common 
but has, as seen above, been introduced comparatively rec 
The Mamanua*’ and the Aeta‘** of northern Luzon sor 
bring home wild piglets which they raise until full-grow: 
they are either killed for meat or sold. A Semang, how 
not slaughter the animal, but will instead give it to s 
barter it for some article.‘*? The Andamanese usually | 
wild piglets for family consumption.**° 


Of the four groups, only the Mamanua keer a ¢ 
cated animals.**' Besides the dog, they have ae 


e 


423 MacepA, field notes. 
424 GARVAN (a), p. 98. 
425 GARVAN (b), p. 179. . . 
426 HEINE-GELDERN (2), p. 604; MAN (7), p. 24; B , 
473 ff.; Scumupr (3), pp. 1079 ff.; MAN (b), p. 195; 
pottery. arrived late in Little Andaman py 
(a), pp. 251 ff.; TiscHNeR, op, cit., p. 66. 
427 As told to this writer by w from Jaliobong ( 
Agusan) and a man from Kitcharao, being wa, 
428 VANOVERBERGH (7), 922 
429 ScHEBESTA (e), p. 97; — (g), p. 69; § 
65 £.; Nippon (a), p. 181, 
490 Man (3), p- 849; Brown, op, cit, p, 417; Nurpow (1 
431 MacepA, thesia, pp. 74 f, 
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baos), which have been reported among the Aeta of Zambales 
and Negros.**? ort ale 


Only the Mamanua and the Aeta (cf. supra, Trapping) keep 
decoy roosters and pigeons, for without these decoys they would 
be unable to use some of their traps. 
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FOOD PREPARATION, COOKING, AND DELICACIES 


Although the Mamanua, and to a lesser degree “the Aeta” 
and the Semang, are changing over to a more productive form of 
economy, they still utilize wild plants, including such which are 
in their original condition poisonous or bitter, unless specially 
prepared. Even the Andamanese derive a good deal of their food 
from such plants. 


Preparing plants for food. The Mamanua,*** the Aeta*** (Pi- 
natubo and Panay), the Semang**®* and the Andamanese obtain 
starch from palm trees. The first three groups utilize several 
kinds of palms, while the Andamanese have only one kind.#%6 


We have reports that the Mamanua‘**’ and the Aeta*® de- 
poison a root called kuyot. The same root (it bears another name 
in their language) is also treated by the Semang in order to make 


432 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 63; SCHEBESTA (c), p. 34; RAHMANN and MACEDA 
(2), p. 822. 

433 MACEDA describes the extraction of the starch from a palm tree 
(MAcEDA, thesis, pp. 71 f.). 

434 Fox, op. cit., pp. 231 f. (cf. footnote 68, ibid.) ; GARVAN (b), p. 145; 
VANOVERBERGH (7), p. 923; MERRILL (b), p. 183; vide QUISUMBING who 
mentions Caryota sobolifera as a source of starch in the Philippines (Medi- 
cinal Plants, pp. 126, 1025). 

435 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 55. 

436 MAN says that the scientific name of this palm is Caryota sobolifera 
(cf. supra, QUISUMBING; MAN 2, p. 288); MAN (38), p. 347. 

437 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 72 ff.; MACEDA (3), pp. 15, 35. 

48 Fox, op, cit., pp. 230 f.; REED, op. cit,, p. 41; RAHMANN and MACEDA 
(3), p. 867 (vide footnote 9 for other names, ibid.) ; GARVAN (b), p, 156; 
Macepa (4), p. 85; GLorIA, op. cit., p. 95; SALAZAR, Negrito-Aeta, 78; for 
the poisonous quality of the kuyot Dioscorae hispida, see, QUISUMBING, 
Philip. Plants, p. 129; QuisumBING, Medicinal Plants, pp. 180 f,), MERRILL 
(b), pp. 61, 68. 
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it edible.“° The Andamanese are said to extract the bitter prin- 
ciple from a certain root before using it as food.‘ 


Cooking. This is a task for the women (ef. infra, The 
Family and Marriage).‘*! It should, however, be noted that it 
is the men’s business to provide fire, and, on special occasions, 
the cooking is done by them. 


As a rule, none of the Negritos eat anything raw. When 
there are no cooking utensils, the Mamanua broil camote (sweet 
potato) and meat directly on the fire.*4? Sometimes, when they — 
have time, they put the meat on a bamboo or wooden skewer and — 
roast it over a slow fire; they may also make a small platform 
(cf. supra) of green bamboo or wood and cook the meat on it. 
Baking meat and roots in the ashes has been observed among the 
Aeta (N. Luzon and other “Aeta” groups as mentioned by GAR- 
vAN),*** the Semang,*#* and the Andamanese.*** The last-men- 
tioned group also cook marine shells this way. 


Another method of cooking used by all these Negrito groups 
is that of letting the food stew in its own juice. For instance, 
they take a certain amount of the food to be cooked and soak it 
in water. Later this moistened food is placed in a bamboo inter- 
node and laid directly on the fire until cooked (cf. supra). 
Mamanua vary this method by using leaves instead of bambo 
The food is wrapped in several layers of leaves, one over 
other; the ends are tied together and the bundle is laid dire 


on the fire until the food is cooked. GaRVAN reports this method 


439 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 54 f., 140; ScHEBESTA (a), p. 111; S * ST 
(g), pp. 115 f.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN describe the depoisoning of a. ; 
root among the Semang (SKEAT and BLAGDEN a, pp. 120, 293). Nippoup (a) 
p. 170. 

440 MAN (3), pp. 346 f.; ScHEBESTA (e), p. 148; NIPPOLD (a) >. 163. 

441 MacepA, thesis, pp. 37, 97-100; NiPPoLp (a), pp. 175, 257; § A 
and BLAGDEN (a), pp. '87, 874 f.; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 88; PorTMAN (b), 
282 f.; MAN (3), p. 349. 

442 MAceDA, thesis, pp. 98 f. 
443 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 408; GARVAN (b 154 ff. N 
ane ),P (b), pp. row (¢ 

444 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 188; Nippon, loc, cit. 

445 Man (3), pp. 480 ff.; PorrMAN (b), pp. 47, 276, 828, 343, 8 
Scuesesta (e), p. 147. 

446 MacepA, thesis, p. 99, 
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of cooking for “the Aeta.’"*7 The Semang** and the Andama- 
nese“? may sometimes cook their meat in a similar manner. 


The third way of cooking is by boiling. A Mamanua uses 
this method when he has pots and so do “the Aeta,” Semang, and 
the Andamanese (cf. supra). 


Delicacies. Delicacies are rare among these people. For all 
four groups the chief drink is water.°° As a rule, they obtain 
alcoholic drinks only from neighbors of more advanced culture. 


Smoking, too, has been taken over from other peoples living 
near them. The Mamanua smoke both leaf tobacco and cigar- 
ettes.**! The Aeta*®? (N. Luzon, Pinatubo, Negros, Panay, etc.), 
the Semang,*** and the Andamanese* like to smoke, too, and they 
obtain their tobacco from the neighboring settlers, in the case of 
the Andamanese from the settlement at Port Blair. Only the Ma- 
manua and the Aeta of Panay raise a little tobacco for themselves ; 
this is not even enough, however, for home consumption.*** 


Betel nut chewing is common among all these peoples, with 
theéxception of the Andamanese. The Mamanua, when meeting 
somebody on the trail, offer him a chew and vice versa ;**® even 
in ceremonies, betel-nut chewing may play a part. The Aeta of 
northern Luzon, Pinatubo, Bataan, Negros, Panay, etc., love to 


447 GARVAN (b), p. 114; ScHEBESTA (e), p. 88; PALAciOs, Filipinas, p. 193. 

448 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 138. 

449 MAN (3), pp. 347, 350; SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 147 f. 

450 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 122, 127; VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 424; VANOVER- 
BERGH (3), p. 60; GARVAN (b), pp. 150 f.; GARVAN, Pygmy Personality p. 
794; RAHMANN and Macepa (2), p. 825; RAHMANN and MACEDA (3), P. 
873; SCHEBESTA (e), 85; MAN (3), footnote 2, p. 339; NippoLp (a), p. 164; 
ZAIDE (b), p. 50. 

451 MACEDA, thesis, p. 128. 

452 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 409; GARVAN (b), pp. 152 f.; RAHMANN and 
MaAcepA (2), p. 825; RAHMANN and MAceDA (3), p. 867; SCHEBESTA (e), 
pp. 85 f.; Fox, op. cit., pp. 196 f.; see also Bryer (4), p. 351. 

453 The Semang have learned also to smoke opium (SCHEBESTA e, Ppp. 
131 f.); NipPoLp (a), p. 170, 

454 BROWN, op. cit., p. 20; MAN (8), p. 339. 

455 The writer saw a small field in Mara-iging (province of Agusan) ; 
RAHMANN and MAcEDA (3), p. 867. 

456 MacepA, thesis, p. 128; Macepa (5), p. 279. 
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chew betel nut while on the march.**? The Semang chew it, too; 
as a matter of fact, areca palms are to be found in some of the 
older Semang settlements.‘°* Areca nuts, Piper betel, lime, and 
sometimes tobacco are the chief ingredients for the chew. 


The larvae of certain insects are also eaten as a delicacy. 
The Mamanua collect a kind of grub (the larvae of a beetle) 
found in the pugahan palm, muling-muling tree, and in decaying 
coconut tree trunks.**® “The Aeta,’4°° the Semang,* and the 
Andamanese*® also collect larvae from a certain kind of palm 
tree. It should be noted that all these Negrito peoples consider 
not only the larvae of the honey-bearing bee to be delicious, but 
also those of non-honey-producing bees. 


Although honey is looked upon as a great delicacy by all jou ‘f 
groups of Negritos, whatever extra honey there is, is usua ally 
sold (cf. supra, Gathering honey). 


Salt is sometimes thought of as a necessity, Among thee Ma- 
manua groups that the writer observed, it did not, however, 
to be in much demand. GARVAN himself noted that some A 
groups did not appear to need much salt.*®* The Semang o 
other hand, are very fond of it.4¢* The same is true of the Aeta 
of northern Luzon.*® 


457 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 409; GARVAN (b), p. 152; for reports 1 
some Pinatubo Aeta are not betel nut chewers see (Fox, op. ¢ 
ff.) ; RAHMANN and MAcEDA (2); p. 825; SCHEBESTA (e), Pp. 13 : 
AIRAN and SHETH who report that Pipes betel contains amino acid 
some other acids as well as sugars (Chemical Composition, pp. 1 fi 
DOLLE, op. cit., pp. 405 ff. 

458 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 181. 

459 MACEDA, thesis, p. 71. 

460 NIPPOLD (a), p. 175; SCHEBESTA who says that all obse 
that the Aeta eat larvae, locusts, frogs, etc. (SCHEBESTA e, pp. 61, § st 5). 

461 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 57, 181; see also SCHEBESTA (14), pp. 24 f: 
Fiscuer, Die Insektenkost, pp. 611 ff; ScHeBesta (15), pp. 614 f. 

462 MAN (3), pp. 87, 247, 842; PorTMAN (c), pp. 578 ff.; Nrerow (@ 
pp. 161 ff. 

463 GARVAN (b), pp. 160 f. > 

464 ScHEBESTA (e), p. 181, 

465 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 481, 
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The family. The typical Mamanua' family, like that of the 
Aeta? (Luzon, Negros and Panay), the Semang® and the An- 
damanese‘ is monogamous and is based on mutual love and af- 
fection. It is composed of the father, mother and children (their 
own offspring and adopted).5 Some cases of polygamy have 
been observed among the first three groups,® but we find no 
mention of it among the Andamanese.” 


All these peoples live in single family huts,* and where 
communal houses occur, as occasionally happens amongst the 
Mamanua, Semang, and Andamanese, each family has its own 
section (cf. supra, Houses). The Mamanua® husband helps his 


1 MAceDA, thesis, p. 84; see also MAcEDA (1), pp. 11, 51; consult KoENIG’s 
opinion on monogamy (Soziologie pp. 68 ff.). MESSNER, Kulturethik, pp. 
299 ff. Fellermeier, Abriss der katholischen Gesellschaftslehre, pp. 12 f.; 

2GARVAN (b), pp. 197 ff., 201; ScHEBESTA (e), pp. 319 f.; VANOVER- 
BERGH (5), pp. 28 f.; HAERING, Soziologie der Familie, pp. 61 ff.; THURN- 
WALD (a), p. 96; NIPPoLD (a), pp. 239, 255; WAHING (2), p. 26; ORACION, 
op. cit., p. 211.; Coleccién de Articulos; p. 89. 

8 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 237, 255; SCHEBESTA (g), p. 256. 

4 Brown, op. cit., pp. 28, 84; MAN (3), p. 185; ScHEBESTA (e), p. 208; 
CIPRIANI, op. cit,, p. 80; Bucui, The Onge, pp. 61 f. 

5 Supra, footnotes 1-3, 

© MAcEDA, thesis, p. 96; VANOVERBERGH (5), p. 28; SCHEBESTA (e), PP. 
258 ff.; GARVAN (b), pp. 318, 328, 343. 

7Mawn (3), p. 135. 

& MacepA, thesis, pp. 28 ff., 86. 

§ This is the case when they are benighted or are in a hurry, 
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wife put up the windscreen hut. Among “the Aeta,” the 
Semang'! and the Andamanese!” the wives perform this task 
without their husbands’ help. Cooking is in all cases women’s 
task (cf. supra, Cooking), except on some special occasions when 
the men take over, The husband, the wife and the children 
(those who are old enough) all contribute their share to the — 
maintenance of the family.13 Heavy work falls to the men’s lot, — 
while household tasks are the women’s affair. There is, in short, 
a natural division of labor in which nobody is considered a slave. 
Pre-marital customs and courtship. As soon as the Negrito — 


boy and girl reach the age of puberty, they start thinking of get- 
ting married and raising their own family. 


Amongst the Mamanua there are no initiation ceremonies 
for the two sexes.'* The boys are, however, circumcised. Cir- 
cumcision is practiced by some of the Aeta of Ragay (Camarines 
Sur), but GARVAN says that this practice has nothing to do with 
marriage.’© It is reported that among the Aeta of southeastern 
Zambales, when a youngster wants to be scarified, it is a si on 
that he wants to get married; and as soon as the girl has her 
first menstrual flow, she is isolated. 16 Some Semang practice 
circumcision.'7 There is no mention of circumcision amongst 
the Andamanese, but as soon as the boys and girls reach the 
age of puberty, certain rites are performed.!® 


The young Mamanua goes courting outside his own 16 I 
group.’® This is also true of the Aeta®” (Zambales, Negros, Panay 


10 NIPPOLD (a), p. 229; SCHADENBERG, op, cit., pp. 142 f.; KROEBER, op. 
cit., p. 38; WORCESTER (1), p. 808; REED, op. cit., p. 39. 

11 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 10; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (b), pp. 374 f.; SCHEBESTA 
(g), p. 64; ScHEBESTA (a), pp. 52 f. ’ 

12 MAN (8), p. 106; MAN (2), p. 288; BROWN, op. cit., p. 33; NIPPOLD 
(a), p. 281. 

18 MACEDA, thesis, p. 70, 84 f. 

14 Circumcision, however, is obligatory for boys. 

15 GARVAN (b), p. 325. 

16 [bid., p. 314. 

17 SCHEBESTA (d), pp. 74 f.; SCHEBESTA (g), p. 162; ScHEBESTA (a): 
p. 135. 

18 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 92 ff.; MAN (8), p. 129 ff. 

19 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 84 ff., 104; GARVAN (b), p. 380. 

20 ScHeBESTA (€), Pp. 308; VaNovenacecx (1), p. 426; Reep, op. cit., PP. 
56 f.; RAHMANN and MAcEDA (2), pp. 825 f.; RAHMANN and Macepa (3) 
p. 873; GuoriA, op. cit., p. 99. 


find him a bride from another group. Among tt 
nese a third person arranges the marriage.* 

-Fornication is frowned upon by the Mamanua and : 
(Pampanga, Zambales and Tarlac), and once disc ec 
riage must follow.27 Amongst the Semang virginity ‘ie hot s 
required condition before marriage.” Illicit relations between — 
Andamanese boys and girls, once confirmed, result in ene 
riage.”® 

During the period of courtship the young man gives gifts 
to his future in-laws, and also to the object of his affections.” 
A similar practice exists among the Aeta*! (Bataan, Pampanga, 
N. Camarines, Mt. Banahao in Laguna, Tayabas and Ragay in 
Camarines) and the Semang.*? It is peculiar to the Andama- 


21 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 239; EVANS comments that marriage between 
members of the same band is forbidden among the Cheka-Semang (Evans 
a, pp. 175 f.). SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 92 f., 109, 171; NippoLp (a), p. 291; 
Scnesesta (g), pp. 233 f.; EvANs (c), p. 160, 

22 PorTMAN (b), p. 39; ScHEBEsTA (e), p. 206; MAN comments that even 
distantly related persons are not allowed to marry (MAN 3, p. 126). 

23 MaAceDA, thesis, pp. 144 ff.; GARVAN (b), p. 319. 

24 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 426; REED, op. cit., p. 57; GARVAN (b), p. 307; 
RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p. 825; RAHMANN and MACEDA (3), p. 873; 
see BATIL who reports the office of a go-between among the Apayaw (Court- 
ship and Marriage, pp. 306, 385). Barton, The Half-Way Sun, p. 30; Qut- 
SUMBING reports the same usage among the Cebuano (QUISUMBING, thesis, 
pp. 36 ff.). 

26 Byans (a), p. 175; Scuepesta (e), ». 240. 

26 Maw (3), p. 136; Brown, op. cit., p. 73. 

27 MacenA, thesis, p. 144; for “the Aeta” vide GARVAN (b), pp. 298, 310, 
£18; BowRina, op. cit., pp. 168 f. 

28 Scnepesta (e), p. 239; Schepesta (8), p, 245. 

20 Maw (3), pp. 126, 186; Brown, op. cit., p, 70; as concerns the pheno 
menon of promiscuity see (Lowe c, p, 231); Ross, op. cit,, pp, 220 f, 

BO MACHDA, thesis, p. 184, 

83 Ganvan (b), pp. 207, 809, 811, $14 f., 820, 822 

82 Pyans (c), p. 261; Schepmsra (e), p, 240; Scrtemmsta (g), p. 240 
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nese that the gifts must be presented through a third person 
as soon as there is a question of marriage.™* It may also hap- 
pen that the boy’s father and the girl’s were companions dur- 
ing the initiation ceremonies and are consequently closely 
attached to each other; yet even in this case, they will will not 
speak to each other, communication being held only through a 
third party. 


Characteristics of marriage. The wedded life of the 
manua and the other Negrito groups is characterized by 
following traits. 


fa-- 
the 


Marriage is, as already shown, predominantly monogé nous 
(cf. supra). Cases of polygamy have been reported amongst 
all these peoples excepting the Andamanese; such cases may, 
however, be attributed to the influence of neighboring ultu 


The newly married Mamanua couple live for a shor 
within the bride’s local group ;** later they join the bridegr 
family group, so that ultimately the marriage is patri-lo 
character. The same is reported of the Aeta®® (Pa 
N. Luzon, Tayabas, Mt, Banahao in Laguna, Zambale 
ros and Panay), the Semang*® and the Andamanese.® 
riage within the local groups has been reported amon 
damanese.** These are not, however, real excep 
it is a recognized practice for an Andamanese famil 
to renounce its own local group and decide to live in 
settlement, and this is what happens in this CAN, 


Marriage among the Mamanua and the other N g 
is further characterized by the free choice of a m ate | 
The couple are partners not only in love, but “ist 
economic, and religious aspects of their lives. 


33 Brown, op. cit., p, 73. ‘ 

84 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 84 f. 

35 GaRVAN (b), pp. 296 f., 311 888 f.; VANOVERBERGH, p, 426; R. 
and MAcEDA (2), p. 826; RAHMANN and MACEDA (3), p. 878; iy) 
p. 85; SCHEBESTA (e), D. 332, = 

8¢ ScHeBESTA (€), p. 255; Sctesesta (a), pp. 92, 109, 171; EVANS 
pp. 176 f. 

87 Supra, footnote 22. 


84 BRown, op, cit., p, 73; Man (3), pp. 185 f, 
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The bride price. In most cases the Mamanua young man 
has to pay a bride price before the wedding can take place,” 
The payment of a bride price is recorded for the Aeta*® (Zam- 
bales, N. Luzon, Bataan, Tarlac, N. Bataan, Pampanga, Cama- 
rines, Negros and Panay), the Semang*! and the Andamanese,*? 
The Mamanua and Aeta bridegroom may, in addition to the 
previous bride price, give presents to his bride and her relations 
during the wedding ceremony. The Semang and the Andamanese 
give only the former. 


Because of their contact with the surrounding Malays the 
Mamanua,** the Aeta*t (Zambales and Negros) and the Sem- 
ang*® may demand a high bride price, and therefore, the term 
is sometimes misunderstood as indicating purchase of the 
woman, 


As soon as the go-between has settled the bride price, the 
Mamanua bridegroom in most cases stays with his bride’s 
family to render them service. This practice is also reported 
of the Aeta of Negros.*® GARVAN records that among the Aeta 
of Ragay, it is customary for the suitor to present himself to 
his future mother-in-law and help her fetch water, pound rice, 
and do other chores indicated by her.** 


39 MACEDA, thesis, pp, 87 ff.; V2OKLAGE, BRIDE Price, p. 137; SCHEBESTA 
(e), p. 8310 f.; MAceDa (1), pp. 11, 51; BLUMENTRITT (12), p. 251; GARVAN 
(b), p. 820; THURNWALD (b), p. xii; Pryce-JonEs, The New Outline, pp. 
2638 f. 

40 REED, op. cit., p. 56; VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 426; GARVAN (b), pp. 
296, 300, 304, 320, 324; RAHMANN and MAcepaA (2), p. 825; RAHMANN and 
Macepa (3), p. 873; Macepa (4), p. 835; Homemade guns are given as bride 
price among the Pinatubo Aeta (Fox, op. cit., p. 262). 

41 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 240 f.; SCHEBESTA (g), p. 98; SCHEBESTA (a), Pp. 
224; EvANS (c), p. 251; SkeAT and BLAGDEN (b), pp. 58 f.; see also NIPPOLD’S 
opinion regarding the payment of bride price (NIPPOLD a, p. 287) ; and also 
Murpock (Social Structure, p. 21) ; ORACION confuses dowry with bride price 
(ORACION, op. cit., p. 207). 

42 BROWN, op. cit., p. 73. 

48 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 87 f. 

44 REED, op. cit., p. 56; RAHMANN and MAcepa (2), p. 825; SCHEBESTA 
(e), p. 310. 

45 ScuHeBEsTA (e), p. 241; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 98; Niprotp (a), p. 287. 

46 RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p. 826, 

47 GARVAN (b), p. 324. 
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The Mamanua groom pays a higher bride price for a young 
marriageable woman than for a widow or a divorcee.“® Thig 
practice is found amongst “the Aeta’#® and the Semang.t° 
REED expresses the opinion that the Zambales Aeta custom 
of contracting marriage between a boy and a girl while they 
are still children, marks an effort on the part of the groom’s 
parents to get the bride cheaper than they could by waiting 
until she is of marriageable age.®! 


Occasionally a Mamanua cannot afford to pay the required 
bride price, so he goes to work for his future parents-in-law.®2 
The Zambales Aeta groom, according to REED, may send a relative 
to the bride’s family, who has to remain as a sort of slave and 
work for his master until he is ransomed by payment of the 
amount asked as a bride price.5* A Semang who cannot afford to — 
give the bride price has to work for his future in-laws.** —, 


If the bride price has already been given, and the groom 
seeks marriage with another woman, he must forfeit the bride 
price in favor of the parents of the first bride-to-be. This practice _ 
is found amongst the Mamanua® and the Aeta®® of Pampanga and 
Panay. In case of divorce a part of the bride price is returnec 


(cf. infra, Divorce). a: 


After the bride price has been agreed upon, the payment is 
in most cases effected by the groom’s family. That the young 
should pay it himself, as now happens amongst the Mamanue 
the Aeta®® (Zambales, Negros and Panay) and the Semar 
in the writer’s opinion, probably a comparatively recent develor 


48 MACEDA, field notes. 

49 GARVAN (b), p. 321. 

50 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 241. 

51 REED, op. cit., p. 57. 

52 As told to this writer by ESTEBAN Mamanua, a Manan form 
MACEDA, thesis, p. 87. 

53 REED, loc. cit. 

54 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 241. 

55 MACEDA, field notes, “—- 

56 GARVAN (b), p. 309; RAHMANN and MAczpa (3), loc, cit.; MAc 
(4), p. 35. ; 

57 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 87 ff. eo 

58 REED, op. cit., p. 57; RAHMANN and MACEDA (3), | 0c, cit. 
(4), loc. cit. é, 

59 Infra, footnote 62; ScHEpesTa (a), p. 224, 
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ment. The following are examples of bride price paid by the 
Negrito groom or his family and relations. 

The payment of a bride price is well attested for the Ma- 
manua. 


“A specific example of the amount paid as bogay was 
_~ given by an informant, an old Mamanua male, who lives in 
the ‘Associated’, Surigao. He paid the harvest from five 
fields of camote, two kayaha (frying pans), one hundred 
pots to be distributed to the relatives, and two cavans of 
rice.” 
Of the Aeta of northern Bataan GARVAN reports the follow- 
ing: 

_ “...These proceedings continued for some fifteen 
minutes during which the female relatives of the bride- 
groom made presents of cloth, weapons and various articles 
of household utility to the bride’s parents and elder female 
relatives, after which the parents of the bride ascended the 
el led to the platform, bearing with them the bridal 
gi mm? 1 
SCHEBESTA records the following of the Semang. 


“The young Jahay gives his future father-in-law a 
bushknife, a piece of cloth and a tinder-box. Where pots 
are used, a pot, a bushknife and a piece of cloth may be the 
accepted bride price. The bridegroom will get his mother to 
pass these gifts to his future mother-in-law, for whom he 
himself has become taboo.” 

In connection with the exchange of gifts, which he does not 
call bride price but “presents,” BROWN writes of the Andama- 
nese. 


“From the moment that the possibility of a marriage 
exists the man’s parents avoid speaking to the girl’s parents. 
Any communication between them is carried on through a 
third person. They send presents to each other, of food and 
other objects. The recipient of such a present has to make 
a return of equal value....’’® 


Ways of obtaining a bride. The first way is by mutual agree- 
ment between the young man and woman. This way of dealing 
with the problem of obtaining a bride is found among the Ma- 
manua,®* the Aeta® (Luzon, Negros and Panay), the Semang® 


60 MACEDA, thesis, p. 87 (see other samples, <bid.). 

61 GARVAN (b), p. 300. 

62 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 240; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 224. 

63 BROWN, op. cit., p. 73. 

64 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 86 ff. 

65 Supra, footnote 499; GARVAN (b), pp. 312, 319, 324, 330. 
66 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 241. 
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and the Andamanese,"’ The culmination may be twofold: either 
the couple simply start living together as is true among the Ma- 
manua® and the Aeta® (N, Luzon, N. Camarines and Negros), 
or the final marriage arrangements are made by the groom’s 
family as recorded of all the Negrito groups (cf. supra). 

Child betrothal is still practiced to a limited extent by the 
Mamanua” and has been reported of the Aeta™ (Apayao, Tar- 
lac, Tayabas and Zambales) and the Andamanese.77 Among 
the Semang pre-puberty betrothal applies only to the girl.” 
Amongst the Aeta’ of Zambales and the Andamanese” betrothed 
children are considered husband and wife, 

A recent case of wife capture was reported to the writer 
among the Mamanua of Jaliobong in Agusan.’* GARVAN tells us 
that in mid-central cordillera of eastern Mindanao, among the 
Mamanua, wife capture is very rare, and only two cases ihe 
reported to him. Among the Aeta of Luzon, GARVAN ae 
wife capture in Tarlac, northern Bataan, and Zambales, but ac 
that such capture would always lead to the commission of m 
der by the captive’s relatives.7® REED writes that mee : 
Pinatubo Aeta a girl who has been betrothed is thus prote 
from being kidnapped by a neighboring tribe, though he men 


; 
e 


67 BROWN, op, cit., p. 73; MAN (3), p. 136. 

68 In Mayas; several Mamanua couples said there was no 
performed; they simply started living together. 

69 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 426; GARVAN (b), pp. 311 f.; RAHM: 
MACEDA (2), p. 826; VANOVERBERGH (5), p. 29; see BIELoUss who Te 
that absence of marriage ceremonies is characteristic of the Negrit os (W a 
riage Ceremonies, p. 57). 

70 As noted in Jaliobong (province of Agusan) ; GARVAN oF De 33 

71 GARVAN (b), pp. 295, 807, 319, 386, 348; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 80% 309; Fo: 
op. cit., p. 189. 

72 BROWN, op. cit., p. 173; MAN (3), p. 186; Nrppoup (a), p. 28! 
LOR, op. cit., p. 227. 

73 EVANe (c), p. 250; the Semang have no formal betrothal (Sc C) TEBE 
e, p. 240). Vide NippoLp’s comment (N1PPOLD, loc, cit.). * 

74 REED, op, cit., p. 57; GARVAN reports a pre-nubile wee ( 
b, p. 243); Nippon (a), p. 285. 

7° BROWN, op. cit,, p, 173; MAN (8), p. 136. 

76 AMADO MONTANTE, a resident of Jaliobong (province of 
the writer of this case, 

77 GARVAN (b), p. 380, 

76 GARVAN (b), pp. 295, 802, 842; Scuesesta who says that the § 
are mixed Sambal-Malay, and not pure Negritos (SCHERESTA @, p. 809) 
Nippoww (a), p. 286; WANING (1), p, 22, 
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no specific one.’ GARVAN also speaks of wife capture when des- 
cribing the marriage ceremonies among the Aeta of Bataan, Abu- 
cay in northern Bataan, Pampanga and Zambales.*° 

-~  Elopement is another form of obtaining a bride found among 
the Mamanua.*' This practice is found even among the Christian 
Filipinos.*®? 

Marriage ceremonies. Among these primitive peoples mar- 
riage ceremonies can hardly be separated from the ways of se- 
curing a bride. The writer will, however, attempt to keep these 
apart, chiefly to show that there are elements involved in the 
so-called ceremonies which are not really a part of the wedding 
at all. 

We have seen that the Mamanua*® couple may occasionally 
just start living together as man and wife without the benefit 
of any ceremony and that this practice is also recorded of the 
Aeta of Negros* and of the Semang.®® 


Another kind of marriage with or without ceremony which 
we found among the Mamanua,** the Aeta’? (N. Luzon, N. Ca- 
marines, Apayao, Zambales, Bataan and Tayabas) and the Se- 
mang,®’ is that arranged by the groom’s relatives who act as in- 
termediaries and go in search of a bride in another local group. 
As soon as they find one, and agreement is reached, they take 
her back to their own group —to her husband. This practice, 
however, already involves payment of the bride price, although 
there are some exceptional cases where no bride price is required. 


In one point there is a striking parallel between the practice 
of the Mamanua and the Andamanese. Both make the bride- 
groom sit on the bride’s lap. A brief quotation from each of the 
writers who observed this phenomenon will help bring out the 
point. 

GARVAN reports the following from the Mamanua of the mid- 
central cordillera of Mindanao. 


79 REED, op. cit., p. 57. 

80 GARV. (b), pp. 292, 300, 302, f., 306, 315. 

81 Mamanua term for this is tayaban (MACEDA, thesis, pp. 88 ff.). 

82 Jbid. 

83 Supra, footnote 68. 

84 RAHMANN and MAcepa (2), p. 826, 

85 EVANS (a), p. 175; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 240. 

66 MACEDA, thesis, p. 86. 

#7 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 426; GARVAN (b), pp. 307, 311, 314, 819, 324. 
68 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 240 f., 255; EVANS (c), p. 250. 
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“The dance now continued for Por an hour and a 
half but in a different form.... Asa nale te ne 
men seized the bridegroom and eee ti ee 
them on the ground, the bridegroom on the b 
gave rise to shouts of jubilatio on and of merry a ea 

»xpense of the bridal couple.’ 
rROWN records the following ceremony which took oil 
in N. Andaman, in much the same manner as in 8, Andaman.” 

“The shyness of the young man is such that he often 
attempts to run away, but he is caught by his ae 
are prepared for such an attempt. After some minutes 
o-ficiating elder takes the arms of the bride and bride- 
groom and places them around each other’s neck. 
further interval he again approaches and makes the 
g-oom sit on the bride’s lap....The other members of 
community generally have a dance on such an occasion, but 
in this the newly wedded pair do not join... .”® 


In both cases it is the elders who officiate at the ceremony. 
Another kind of marriage ceremony is that of flight and 
capture, which may be sub-divided into the straight flight and 
the flight around an anthill. The latter is not recorded for the 
Mamanua, although the element of flight enters when a M: 
manua girl flees in the direction of the forest pursued by the 
groom and the marriage is regarded consummated if they do ne 
return the same day.®? In other cases a Mamanua bride hides - 
the forest, the groom searches for her, and as soon as she 
found he leads her to the place where the ceremony re ‘Oo 
completed.** A similar practice is found amongst the Aeta 
Bataan, Camarines, Cagayan and Zambales. GARVAN rep 
that among the Aeta of Pampanga and Manapla (Negros) 
maiden runs to hide in the forest; then the groom must sé 
for her.®® In the former case the girl runs away at the begin 
of the ceremony, while in the latter the maiden’s fligh 
place during the marriage feast, Among the Onge (Andam: 


8 GarvAN (b), p. 835, 

ed BRown, op. eit., Pp. 78, : 

*! Bown, ibid. p, 74; Man (8), p. 187; SALISBURY, op. cit,, p. 
picture, ibid., p, 654), : 

v2 GanVAN (b), p. 881, 

#8 Macmpa, thesis, pp, 90 f.; Garvan (b), loe, eit, 

** Ganvan (b), pp. 291, $12; BreLouss, op, eit, p, 41; 
181; Lala, op. of; p. 96; Foreman (b), p. 211, ; 

 Ganvan (b), pp, 806, B91; Ramuaser and Macepa (2), pp. 82 
Scuepesta (e), p. 818. 
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a girl, promised to a certain man, has the right to run away into 
the forest.°° If the groom cannot find her then there is no mar- 
riage, according to NIPPOLD, who quotes BONNINGTON. 


The feeding ceremony, in which the groom feeds the bride 
and vice versa, has several variations. MACEDA reports that 
amongst the Mamanua the bride’s father fills up a coconut shell 
with water and then the couple are made to drink from it.%7 
Later they are pronounced man and wife. The Aeta of north- 
western Camarines and Ragay use wine, and according to BIE- 
LOUSS, salt or water is used by an unidentified group for the 
same ceremony.®® GARVAN tells us that he witnessed the feeding 
ceremony among certain Mamanua.®”® He writes that the pangolo 
(headman) gave the bridegroom the heart of a wild pig and wild 
honey; then the groom fed his bride and himself with these. 
GLORIA also mentions that the Aeta of Panay use meat in the 
marriage ceremony.’ He gives no details of its consumption, 
but describes how they place it on different parts of the groom’s 
body. The feeding of the bride with a rice ball and vice versa is 
common to the Mamanua?! and the Aeta!®? (Tarlac, Pampanga, 
Apayao, Negros and Panay). According to GARVAN’S report, 
however, the Mamanua themselves considered eating the heart 
of the wild boar and wild honey more essential to the marriage 
ceremony than feeding of rice.1°* Amongst the Semang (Kenta) 
the couple eat rice together: SCHEBESTA believes that this prac- 
tice is borrowed from the Malays.1°%* Among the Mamanua?® 


96 NrpPpoLD (a), p. 289; JAGoR reports the hiding of the bride in the 
forest (JAGOR, Ueber die Andamanesen, p. 51) ; PORTMAN reports the flight 
also of the groom (PORTMAN b, p. 42). 

97 MACEDA, thesis p. 90. 

98 GARVAN (b), pp. 313, 326; BIELOUSS, op. cit., pp. 42, 53 ff. 

99 GARVAN (b), p. 335. 

100 GiorIA, op. cit., p. 100; ScHEBESTA (e), pp. 312 f. 

101 MACEDA, thesis, p. 89; GARVAN (b), p. 335; exchange of rice balls is 
reported for the Bukidnon (GALANG, Bu*idnon Marriage, p. 210), and the 
Manobo, too (GARVAN a, pp. 104 f.). 

102 GARVAN (b), pp. 296, 306 f.; RAHMANN and MACEpa (2), p. 826; 
RAHMANN and MAcEDA (3), p. 873; BIELOUSS, op, cit., p. 42; SCHEBESTA (e), 
pp. 313 f.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 286; KROEBER, op. cit., p. 40; REED, op, cit., p. 58; 
ORACION, op, cit., p. 211. 

108 GARVAN (b), p. 335. 

104 ScHEeBESTA (e), p. 243; CoLe (b), p. 66; ScHEBESTA (a), p. 225; 
Nippotp (a), p. 288; see also SKEAT and BLAGDEN who tell us of a marriage 
ceremony with songs and encantations (SKEAT and BLAGDEN b, p. 58). 

105 MACEDA, thesis, p. 89. 
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and the Aeta of Negros'” the person who officiates will, as soon 
as the feeding ceremony is over, place the bride’s hand in that 
of the groom. 

It is the parents or the elders of the group who officiate at 
the wedding of the Mamanua,' the Aeta™® (Abucay in Bataan, 
Tarlac, N. Bataan, Tiranti in Bataan, Pampanga, Apayao, N. W. 
Camarines, S. E. Zambales, and Panay) and the Andamanese.*” 

The newly married Mamanua couple receive advice from the 
elders regarding their married life."° Among the Aeta of Panay, 
the hwwes (judge) who performs the marriage instructs the 
young couple on their marital responsibilities.1"! GARVAN, when 
speaking of the Aeta (Bataan on Mt. Natib and N, Bataan), tells 
us that the bridegroom approached his wife and then they both 
sat down to receive final counsel from their fathers-in-law.*** 
BROWN reports that amongst the Andamanese one of the elders 
and more respected men addresses the bride, telling her that she 
must make a good wife and see to it that her husband does not 
run after other women." Then he addresses the bridegroc 
admonishing him in much the same strain. | 

The union of the Mamanua™* is consummated during 1 
first night of marriage, a practice which holds good for the Aeta 
(Camarines, Ragay, etc.) , the Semang'* and the Andamanese. 

We have seen that the married Mamanua couple spend t 
honeymoon in the bride’s settlement.""* This is also true i 


106 RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p. 826. 

107 MACEDA, thesis, p. 90; GARVAN (b), p, 885. 

108 GARVAN (b), pp. 292, 295, 302, 805, 307, 318, 315; BreLouss, 
pp. 40, 46; SCHEBESTA (e), 312; REED, op. cit., pp. 58 f.; see Iso 
(a), p. 287. _ 


110 As told to the ilies by several Sfeustias cache aa : 
Kiteharao, Mara-iging, Sangay, etc. (province of Agusan). 

111 RAHMANN and Macepa (8), p, 878; MACEDA (4), Pp. ae 

112 GARVAN (b), pp. 292, 302. ' 

118 BROWN, op. cit., p, 74, 

114 GARVAN (b), p. 835. 

115 GARVAN (b), pp. 318, 826 f.; BreLouss, op, cit, p, 56, 

1}© SCHEBESTA says that the newly married couple go to the 
spend their honeymoon (Scuepesta e, p. 260); ScHBBEsTa (a), | 

117 CIPRIANI, op. eit., p, 80; BROWN writes that the couple reti 
their new hut after they have been pronouneed an and’ wife (Br 
cit,, p. 74), Man (8), p. 187, m 

116 MAceEDA, thesis, p. 84, 
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Aeta of Pampanga, Laguna and Ragay."'® The Baluga and An- 
gat Negritos, according to BIELOUSS,'”° spend their honeymoon 
in the mountains or away from camp, as do the Semang.'! 
Amongst the Andamanese the newly married couple stay in their 
camp where they are supplied with food by their friends.’** In 
all four groups the marriage ceremony takes place in the settle- 
ment of the bride’s local group, but later on, residence is estab- 
lished with the groom’s local group. 


Remarriage. Remarriage is allowed to widows and widowers 
amongst the Mamanua’* and the Aeta’** 4(Pampanga and Apa- 
yao). In both groups the negotiations for the re-marriage of the 
widow are handled by her in-laws. SCHEBESTA does not make it 
clear how far the parents-in-law are involved in the re-marriage 
of a Semang widow; neither does he state after what length of 
time remarriage may take place.1*> He does, however, mention 
that a bride price is demanded, although a lower one than that 
required for an unmarried woman. This may point to the in- 
volvement of the in-laws in such arrangements, since it has been 
stated above that the marriage is patri-local. The Andamanese 
widow may marry again if she wishes, but only at the end of the 
mourning period.!*° BROWN quotes MAN as saying that the usual 
span of time before a second marriage can be contracted is about 
a year.!*7 Divorcees, too, are allowed to remarry.}*8 


Amongst the Mamanua and “the Aeta” a widow cannot 
marry a relative of her deceased husband since in-laws are con- 
sidered to be within the range of marriage prohibition (cf. infra). 
An Andamanese’”® younger brother is, however, in duty bound 


119 GARVAN (b), pp. 311, 314, 327. ‘ 

120 BIELOUSS, op. cit., p. 41; VANOVERBERGH (5), pp. 26, 29; FoREMAN 
(b), p. 211. 

121 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 240; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 93; NIPPOLD (a), p. 288. 

122 MAN (3), p. 188; BROWN, op. cit., p. 74; NIPPOLD (a), p. 290. 

123 MACEDA, field notes. 

124 GARVAN (b), pp. 308, 310, 321, 328; see also REED who mentions the 
marriage of widows (REED, op, cit., p. 61). SCHEBESTA (e), p. 308. 

125 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 241, 244; ScHEBESTA (a), p. 225. 

126 MAN (3), pp. 188 f.; BROWN, op, cit., p. 75; SCHEBESTA (e), Pp. 
209, 244. 

127 Brown, op. cit., p. 75. 

128 GARVAN (b), pp. 314, 8321; ScHepesta (e), p, 241. 

129 Brown, op. cit., p. 75; MAN (3), p. 188 f.; ScttesEesta (e), p. 244. 
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to marry his elder brother’s widow, and a Semang may do so;*# . 
these two cases are examples of levirate. } 


Marriage prohibition and in-laws. Since the local group is, 
in most cases, composed of blood relations, the Mamanua, “the 
Aeta,” Semang and Andamanese young men look for their part- 
ners elsewhere in order to avoid intermarriage (cf. supra, where — 
it is also explained why the endogamic marriages reported among - 
the Andamanese need not be regarded as exceptions to the 
general rule). 


Incestuous marriage is hated by the Mamanua,!* “ 
Aeta,’’!? the Semang,’** and the Andamanese.’*4 The Mai 
nua,}*5 the Aeta!* (Baluga of the east coast of Luzon, Zaml 
and Negros) and the Semang’*’ consider it a sin against ne r 
Supreme Being. 

Among the Mamanua,'§ “the Aeta,”*® and the Semang' : 
adopted children have the same rights, privileges and du 
the other children of the family; hence, they are not allo 
marry their foster brothers and sisters. Orphans adopted 
Andamanese are not allowed to marry the children of thei 
parents, while, according to BROWN, the non-orphan 2 
children are allowed to do so.141_ MAN, however, report, 
neither case are the adopted children allowed to marry t 
foster brothers and sisters.1#2 , 


: Jalsa 28 
130 SCHEBESTA (e), ibid. ot he 
131 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 86, 122. 
182 GARVAN (b), pp. 200 ff., 297; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 308; ‘Neprow 
p. 291; VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 426. _ 
183 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 244 f.; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 71 f.; Sc 
(f), p. 97. poe 
134 BROWN, op. cit., p. 73; MAN (8), p. 185. 
135 MAcEDA, thesis, pp. 86, 122; this is called baliw (ibid., p. a 
(a), p. 33; Cooper (1), p. 38. 
136 Cooper (a), loc, cit.; Cooper (1), loc. cit.; RAHMANN and M 


(2), p. 830. 

187 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 74; ScHeBEsTA (1), p. 1004; ScHEBESTA ( wy pp 
214 f.; ScumiptT (d), p. 180, 

188 An example was the adopted son of TOMASAY, a Mamanu 
settlement in Sangay mountains. 

189 GARVAN (b), p, 201; ScHesesta (e), p, 333. 

140 ScHeBEsSTA (e), ibid, 


141 Brown, op. eit., p. 72; Scuepesta (e), loo, cit. 
142Man (3), p. 186, 
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The Mamanua’* consider in-laws as falling under the m 
riage prohibitions; so do “the Aeta,’”'* the Semang,!*® 
Andamanese,"** An exception, however, to this prohibition is 
remarriage of a Semang or Andamanese widow to the younger 
brother of the deceased (cf. supra.) It is peculiar to the Semang 
(Kenta-Bogn) that a woman who acts as midwife to a group is 
not marriageable to the male members of that group.’ 


Besides the above, there is another prohibition which is 
observed before marriage takes place. Amongst the Mamanua an 
engaged girl is taboo to the other members of the groom’s loca] 
group.'*8 GARVAN reports of “the Aeta” that once a girl is be- 
trothed, all other suitors are excluded.149 Among the Aeta of 
Panay, according to GLORIA, the engaged girl is not allowed to go 
out of the house until after the marriage.’ In Tarlac the Aeta 
fiance is forbidden to visit the fiancee after betrothal.*! Amongst 
the Semang, EVANS says, the betrothed girl may have to wait 
till she is biologically mature, and during this time no further 
engagement may take place.'*? 


In their married life the Negrito couple have to observe cer- 
tain prohibitions in their relations with their in-laws. An ob- 
server is likely to notice that among the Mamanua either one or 
the other of the couple avoids the parents-in-law.** “The Aeta” 
son-in-law is allowed to help the mother-in-law only before the 
marital union. Parents-in-law are shown great respect by the 
Aeta of Pampanga, Bataan and Apayao.** In fact, the Aeta of 
Apayao will not even mention the names of their parents-in-law. 
In N. W. Camarines the Aeta consider it bad for either spouse 
to be familiar with the parents-in-law, to sit down very near them, 
or even to sleep in a hut that is in their vicinity. They claim that 


143 MACEDA, field notes. 

144 GARVAN (b), pp. 200, 202. 

145 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 244; EvANS (c), p. 251; SCHEBESTA (8), p. 249. 

146 MAN (3), p. 127. 

147 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 244. 

148 GARVAN (b), pp. 330 f.; GARVAN further comments that “once the 
betrothal has been agreed, all other suitors are precluded” (ibid., p. 319). 

149 [hid. 

150 GLORIA, op. cit., p, 99; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 316. 

151 GARVAN (b), p. 295. 

152 EVANS (a), pp. 175 f.; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 240. 

158 GARVAN (b), p. 205. 

154 Jbid., pp. 296, 308, 310. 
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transgression of this taboo has adverse effects upon pregnancy, 
parturition and the post-natal life of the child-to-be." GARVAN 
also records that amongst the Aeta of Bataan, Zambales, Taya- 
bas, Camarines and Apayao neither the pregnant wife nor the 
husband should mention the names of their sisters-in-law or 
brothers-in-law ; otherwise, the expectant mother will have pre- 
mature delivery, abortion, etc.*° SCHEBESTA comments that the 
taboo concerning parents-in-law is strictly observed amongst the 
Semang.'*? The parents-in-law are treated with respect and de- | 
ference by the Andamanese who use special terms when speak- 
ing of them.1"* i 
Love charms. The Mamanua have a love charm, called vy 
which they concoct from certain kinds of plants and from oil that 
is made on a Friday.® The love charm has various names 
amongst the Aeta (luwmay in Negros, lana in Panay, and gay-u-ma 
in Zambales) .1°° SCHEBESTA speaks of a love charm amongst * 
Aeta,” but without identifying which group.’ The Semang, t 
are reported as using a kind of love charm.’ 
Divorce. Sterility is not considered as a sufficient gro ur =~ 
for separation by the Mamanua, but the Aeta of Ragay con 
childlessness a ground for divorce.®3 Divorce, according to S 
BESTA, is more frequent among the Semang when the couple have 
no children.1** PORTMAN reports that divorce exists amongs tl 


0 


155 Jbid., p. 313. 

156 Jbid., pp. 368 ff. 

157 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 245; Cooper (1), p. 88; CooPEeR (a), p. 33; EV 
(b), p. 181; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 97. 

158 BROWN, op. cit., p. 69; MAN (8), p. 127. 

159 BANHAW from J atiobous and PAcio from Magtiaco knew h 
prepare a lumay. 

100 RAHMANN and MAcepa (2), p. 831 (also footnote 61, bid.). 
MANN and Macepa (8), p. 876; REED, op, cit., p. 67; see also a re 
ing love charms (The Bukidnons, p, 196) as well as IGNACIO, w 
translation mentions the following plants—taming-taming, tan 
iling, tagulilung, and tagulisang—for lumay (IGNACIO, op, et 
Fox, op. cit., p. 311, 

161 SCHEBESTA (e), p, 809; see also this practice among the Tr 
(Matinowsk1, Sex and Repression, pp. 118 ff.). 

162 ScuepestTa (e), p. 246 ff,, 248; Scnepesta (f), p. 

168 MacepA, thesis, p. 97; GARVAN (b), pp. 296, 298, 827, 386. 

104 ScumpesTa (e), pp. 248 f.; Evans (a), p. 176; Scuenesta | i 
728, 788; Scmmwests (a), pp. 241; Nurrow (a), p. 298; Ross, op, cit, P 
728, 728; Scuepesta (a), pp, 04, 241; Nippotp (a), p, 298; Ross, op, 
p. 221, : 
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Andamanese, but that it rarely occurs once a child has been 
born,'® sickle 
Adultery is a ground for divorce amongst the Mamanua,'”* 
Aeta!*? (Pampanga, E. Luzon, Tarlac, Bataan, Ragay, N, Luzon, 
Zambales, Tarlac and Negros) and among the Semang.*® 


A Mamanua couple may sometimes separate by mutual con- 
sent. This is also reported of the Aeta (Tarlac, Zambales, and 
Panay) ;'7 separation is more frequent with the Semang’” and 
the Andamanese!” than with the first two groups. 


Adultery and rape. Amongst the Mamanua an adulterer is 
now punished by being made to pay a fine to the aggrieved hus- 
band.178 If the adulterous couple are caught in flagranti, the 
insulted husband can, however, kill them both. In the past GAR- 
VAN wrote that among the Mamanua adultery was punished by 
death.1* A similar attitude has been reported of the Aeta of 
northern and eastern Luzon, Bataan, Zambales and Panay ;!75 


165 PORTMAN (b), pp. 39, 42; PorTMAN (c), p. 627; see also BROWN 
who says that marriage is considered as not consummated when there are 
no children (BROWN, op. cit., p. 71). 

166 MAcEDA, thesis, p. 97. 

167 GARVAN (b), pp. 296, 298, 328; VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 427; VAN- 
OVERBERGH (5), p. 29; SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 318 f.; REED, op. cit., p. 61; NIP- 
POLD (a), p. 299. 

168 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 251. 

169 MAcEDA, thesis, p. 97. 

170 GARVAN (b), pp. 290, 321; REED, op. cit., p. 61; RAHMANN and MA- 
cEDA (3), p. 874; Macepa (4), p. 19; VANOVERBERGH (5), p. 29; SCHEBESTA 
(e), p. 318. 

171 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 248 f.; SCHEBESTA reports that more than half 
of the men among the Semang groups he visited had been married three or 
foux times (SCHEBESTA a, p. 94). SCHEBESTA (8), p. 240; NipPoLp (a), p. 
298. 

172 Supra, footnote 165; NipPoLp (a), pp. 295, 301 f.; also SCHEBESTA 
quoting BROWN (SCHEBESTA e, p. 208). 


173 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 97, 129. 

174 GARVAN (b), pp. 266 f.; BLUMENTRITT who writes (1896): “Wird 
der Mann untreue so wird er...gepriigelt, mitunter sogar getédtet” (BLUu- 
MENTRITT 12, p, 251). 

175 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 437 f.; VANOVERBERGH (8), pp. 137 f.; GAR- 
VAN (b), pp. 266, 328, 867; ReED, op. cit., pp. 61 f.; CARREON, op, cit., p. 65; 


Scuepesta (e), p. 318; VANOVERBERGH (4), p. 582; NIPPOLD (a), p. 300; see 
also GARVAN who says that adultery causes a regular hullaballo and leads 
to no end of pow-wows and palaver (Pygmy Personality, p, 778). TAYLOR, 


Op, cit. p. 228. 
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while, according to Reep, those of Zambales would already at the — 
beginning of this century demand only a fixed amount of money 
from the guilty man.’ According to SCHEBESTA, the Semang — 
consider adultery a crime but not a sin against their Supreme 
Being." If, however, the husband catches the adulterers in the — 
act, he is allowed to kill them. Now, adultery is either punished 
by a fine or by whipping, as in the case of a Lanoh culprit, liviz 
among the Kenta, who was punished with seven strokes. By th 
Andamanese, adulterous relations are considered an act of theft, 
hence punishable by vengeance. The husband is free to carry ¢ 
the punishment.!"8 

Among the Mamanua the perpetrator of rape used to b 
killed, but today he is asked either to marry the girl or es he 
damages demanded by her parents.'7” One case of rape vy >. 
ported to GARVAN in Tayabas, where the raptor was killed b D5 
girl’s father.'*° The Aeta of Panay punish the raptor by m 
and by whipping, sometimes resulting in death.1*! The auth c 
on the Semang and the Andamanese have nothing to a ut 
this. 4 


2 . 
THE CHILDREN Se 


Children in the family. Mamanua'* parents, like he. Aets 
(Luzon, Negros and Panay), the Semang'* and Andamanese,* 


176 Reep, loc. cit. — 

177 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 251 ff.; ScHEBESTA (a), pp. 225, 266, 271; N 
POLD (a), p. 298. ume 

178 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 69 ff.; MAN (8), p. 112; ipo 
Puluga is angered by adultery according to MAN as quoted (Cc 
34); Cooper (1), p. 838; Nrppoip (b), p. 65. 

179 MAcEDA, thesis, pp. 144 f. 

180 GARVAN (b), pp. 337 f.; see further his comments oa hei ia 


p. 318). oil 
181 RAHMANN and MAcepa (8), p. 874; Macepa (4), p. $53 CARREO 
op. cit., p. 63. 
182 MAceDA, thesis, pp. 84 f. tr 


183 GARVAN (b), pp. 288 f.; VANOVeRBERGH (1), p. 424; V 
(5), p. 29; GARVAN, Pygmy Personality, p. 782; Scresesta (e), p. 825; N 
row (a), pp. 807 f. 

184 Scuesesta (e), pp. 269 ff., 276; Scmenesta (c), p., 223; Nive 
(a), p, 808 (see also footnotes 174, ‘16, ibid.) ; Scumupr, (b), pp. 158 f 

185 Brown, op, cit, pp. 76 f.; MAN (8), pp. 126 f. t 
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love their children much, and even go far towards spoiling them. 
Since there is no formal education, the children learn their future 
function in society from their parents, through observation, and 
imitation. 


Besides their own children, the Mamanua often adopt the or- 
phaned children of relatives, and the latter enjoy the same status 
as the former.!8* GARVAN makes a general statement that the 
children adopted by “the Aeta” have the status of blood relatives 
and they address their adoptors as father and mother respective- 
ly.18* Amongst the Aeta of northern Luzon it is a rule that in case 
of the mother’s death the baby is raised by relatives.*® SCHEBESTA 
reports that among the Semang adopted children are not as well 
treated as natural offspring.’*® The Andamanese adopt both 
orphans and non-orphans;? they are treated in the same way as 
the couple’s own children. 


Conception, childbirth, and beliefs related to them. The Ma- 
manua wife has to observe certain food prohibitions during her 
pregnancy.!®! GARVAN writes that according to the Negritos (by 
context, the Mamanua), as well as those of Bataan and Zambales, 
if the mother eats prohibited food, the child suffers from ulcers, 
and is peevish and ill-tempered’®* SCHEBESTA reports that in 
Tayabas the Aeta woman who is pregnant is forbidden to eat the 
meat of monkeys, pythons, and monitor lizards.!®* According to 
GARVAN, the meat of the monitor lizard and the dwarf deer is 
commonly prohibited by the Mamanua during pregnancy. The 
taboo on the flesh of the monitor lizard is found among the Aeta?™® 


186 Supra, footnote 5. 

187 GARVAN (b), p. 201. 

188 VANOVERBERGH (2), p. 761; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 324. 

189 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 268, 272 f.; further he says that all Negritos 
adopt orphans within the sib (ibid., p. 383). 

199 MAN (3), pp. 124 ff., 1836; Brown, op. cit., pp. 72, 77. 

191 Infra, footnote 192. 
353; SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 320 f. 
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192 GARVAN (b), Pp. 
193 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 321. 

194 GARvAN (b), p. 883, 

196 GARVAN (b), p. 375; Scuepesta (e), loc, cit. 
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(Zambales and Tayabas), the Semang'”* and the Andamarese,107 — 
The second food prohibition common to the last three growps 
concerns the meat of the wild pig, for which the Mamanua sub. — 
stitute the meat of the dwarf deer,’ , 


Cooper, in quoting Garvan, states that the Aeta of Mindanao 4 
(again the Mamanua) believe that the soul of an ancestral i 
who died in the first moon of life dwells within a certain variety 
of wild dove, whence it enters into the expectant mother.’ Gal 
VAN, in another connection, tells the following of a ma 
ceremony amongst the Mamanua on Tandag river (northeastern 
Mindanao). 

“The bride and bridegroom then stood up and the br e 
entered the marriage house. An old woman. .. handed a wi 
dove to the bridegroom, who in turn, handed it to the b “ic 
who held it to her bosom during the rest of the bettog ormé ance, 
the theory being that through its agency, she sor 

inexplicable manner, receive the issue of her w 


GARVAN further reports that in northern Mindanao a Maman 
mother of ten children told him that she felt a movement 
womb just as if she were holding a wild dove in her two hz “tt 
A similar belief is found amongst the Aeta of Zambales 
Pinatubo mountains.*°? CoopER, this time quoting STEVE 
lates that there exists amongst the Semang a belief in t 
ence of the soul-bird as a kind of pigeon which is described a. 
crested dove.?°’ CoOPER goes on to say that according to tk eCl D hek 
Semang this pigeon carries the soul of the unborn child 2 
souls grow on a soul tree from whence they are fete on 
_-————- >. 
196 ScHEBESTA (e), p, 263; the monitor lizard is called biawe 
(SCHEBESTA a, p. 96) which is the same name in Tagalog; in 
is called bibang or hayu (cf. halu) ; see also NIPPOLD (a), p. 305. 
197 MAN (8), p. 854; further MAN says that the iguana is a ‘ cover nge: 
(Man 2, p, 284), It should be noted that the iguana is a vegeta aa M. 
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pregnancy sn op. cit., p. 89). NIPPOLD (a), loc cit, 
198 GARVAN (b), p. 383, : 
19° Cooper (1), p. 81; Cooper (a), pp. 25 f,; GARVAN (b), pp, 363, | 
200 GARVAN (b), pp. 884 f. 
201 Jbid., p. 858, ay 
208 Jbid., pp. 876, 878; Scuepesta (e), p. 820. 
206 Coormm (1), loc, eit,; Cooren (a), p. 26; Skeat and Biagpen (a! 

pp, 104 f., 216 f., 224; Evans (a), pp. 148, 169 f.; Evans (c), pp, 248 ff. 
204 Coormm (a), loe, eit,; Coormm (1), loo, eit, 
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the soul-bird ; that the soul-bird found sitting on this tree is killed 
and the expectant mother eats the bird, and hereby the child’s 
soul passes into her. The association of the unborn soul with a 
bird, a green pigeon and a tree (Ficus laccifera) is found amongst 
the Andamanese of North Andaman.?2% 


The Mamanua are aware of the connection between coitus 
and conception. GARVAN reports that TALYO from Tago (a Ma- 
manua) asked: “How do you expect to have a child unless you 
let your wife follow her feelings... .”2°* He adds, that, in general 
the Negrito informants thought there was a better chance of 
conception if intercourse were held when the time of menstrua- 
tion was drawing near: “The Aeta” parents, on discovering that 
their daughter has been having illicit relations with a boy, do 
their best to have them married, since they know that pregnancy 
and an illegitimate child may result from such a liaison.*°* SCHE- 
BESTA remarks that the Semang are not ignorant of the connec- 
tion between coition and conception.2°° Probably this is also true 
of the Andamanese, since, when a woman is found enceinte, her 
guardians ascertain from her companions or herself who is the 
cause of her being in such a condition ;2°° the youth is then per- 
suaded to become her husband. 


After the period of pregnancy comes the time of delivery. 
The Mamanua??? and the Aeta*!! (Zambales, Bataan, Negros and 
Panay) have their own midwives who are called upon to assist 
at the birth of a baby. In Ragay (Camarines), GARVAN reports 
that the Aeta do not have professional midwives, but certain 
matrons who are known to be good manipulators of a difficult 
birth are called upon to assist at the delivery.?!? 


205 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 91, 174, 181 f. 

206 GARVAN (b), pp. 351, 395. 

207 Jbid., p. 344; see also GARVAN’S comment on the Bataks’ belief that 
more than one husband is needed to generate a child (ibid., p. 318); hence, 
the practice of polyandry. 

208 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 257. 

209 MAN (3), p. 186; MAN describes also a method employed by the An- 


damanese elders in order to catch the guilty parties of a suspected liaison 
(ibid., p. 126). 

210 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 91 f. 

211 GARVAN (b), pp. 355, 875; RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p, 828 (see 
also footnote 42, ibid.); RAHMANN and MAcepa (3), p, 874; MaAcepa (4), 
p. 24; Scuepesta (¢), p. 8238; Niproitp (a), p. 806, 


212 GARVAN (b), p. 865, 
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In cases where there are no midwives the Mamanua mother 
gives birth to her baby with the aid of the older women present 
in the settlement.?"* This is recorded about some of the Aeta?™* 
(N. Luzon, Zambales, Ragay in Camarines, Tayabas and BE. 
Luzon), the Semang,?"® and the Andamanese.?" : 


The belief that the knowledge and profession of midwifery — 
is inheritable is common among the Mamanua,”!" the Aeta*™* of 
Negros and the Semang.?!® 


The Mamanua2”° woman delivers her baby in a sitting posi- 
tion in the hut, and while in labor she leans against one of the 
posts; the same applies to the Aeta?*! (Zambales and Bataan). 
In a general statement concerning parturition, following his re- 
port on pregnancy amongst the Aecta?22 (Bataan, Zambales, Ta- 
yabas, Camarines and NE. Mindanao), GARVAN says that the 
parturient assumes a sitting position until the moment of deli- 
very, when she lies down. The Semang?”* and the Andamanese™ 
woman also keep a sitting posture during her labor. 


Among the Mamanua only women surround the pz 
although the husband may stay nearby in case of emergenc 
to provide some article that is needed.?**°. This custom prevails 
among almost all “the Aeta,”22* the Semang?*? and the Andama- 
nese.?28 


In the case of a difficult birth, the Mamanua calls in ¢ 


‘i a 
218 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 91 f. ‘ 
214 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 422; GARVAN (b), p. 365; SCHEBESTA (e), 
pp. 322 f.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 305. 
215 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 264 ff. 
216 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 89 f.; MAN (8), pp. 86 f. 
217 MACEDA, thesis, p. 94. 
218 RAHMANN and MAceEDA (2), p. 828. ; 
219 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 266; ScHEBESTA (a), pp. 96 f., 224, 263; S : 
and BLAGDEN (b), p. 2; SCHEBESTA (8), pp. 246 f.; Nirrorp (a), p. 3€ 
220 GARVAN (b), p. 385; MACEDA, thesis, pp. 91 ¢ i 
221 GARVAN (b), pp. 876 f.; ScHEBESTA (e), p. 821; Nippoup (a), p. 308 
222 GARVAN (b), p. 365; NiPpoLp, loc, cit, (see also footnote 153, é 
228 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 264 ff.; Nippotp (a), p. 305. 
224 Man (3), pp. 86 f.; Brown, op, cit., pp. 89 f. 
225 GARVAN (b), pp. 384, 394. 
226 Supra, all the Aeta groups mentioned. 
227 Scuepesta (e), pp. 364 f.; Nippotp (a), p. 808 (see footnote 1 
ibid.). 
226 Brown, op. oit., pp. 89 f.; Man (8), pp, 86 f. 
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nobo bailan (shaman) ;*° there is a similar practice among the 
Aeta of Zambales.**° 

The umbilical cord of the newly-born Mamanua baby is cut 
with a bamboo knife, or occasionally with an iron one.2** Bam- 
boo knives are also used for this purpose by the Aeta**? (Cagayan 
and Tayabas), the Semang?** and the Andamanese.** Sometimes 
the Semang midwife uses a split of betram palm, Among the An- 
damanese, however, the use of the bamboo sliver is now gradually 
being replaced by that of the iron knife. 

Among the Mamanua the remnant of the umbilical cord is, 
according to GARVAN, treated with water and ashes until it sloughs 
off. This portion is dried, kept, and, in case of illness, admi- 
nistered to the child, in a mixture of water. The Aeta of Kalauag 
and Tayabas burn a part of the cut-off umbilical cord to ashes, 
which they use in the same way.*°* The Semang baby wears a 
charm containing a dried morsel of his wnbilical cord in order 
to keep him healthy.?%7 

The Mamanua bury the afterbirth either under the house or 
in the neighboring woods.?38 VANOVERBERGH reports that the Aeta 
of eastern Luzon bury it under the house.**® GARVAN reports the 
same of the Aeta of Bataan, Katanu, Belangkauitan, Ragay in 
Camarines and Zambales.#4° The Semang bury the afterbirth 
either under the house or outside—perhaps in the jungle, too.?* 
The Andamanese bury it in the jungle, not under the house.?#? 


229 GARVAN (b), p. 384. 

230 Jbid., p. 376; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 321. 

231 GARVAN (b), pp. 887 f.; MAcEDA, thesis, p. 93; Bamboo is also used 
by the other Filipinos; see also Ewinc, Birth Customs, p, 131. 

232 GARVAN (b), pp. 367, 379; VANOVERBERGH (4), p. 527; SCHADENBERG, 
op. cit., p. 185; NIPPOLD (a), p. 306. 

233 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 265, 267; SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 96, 263; also Nip- 
POLD, loc. cit. 

234 BROWN, op. cit., p. 90; see also MAN who mentions the use of Cyrena 
shell for cutting the umbilical cord (MAN 3, p. 86). 

235 GARVAN (b), p. 386. 

226 Jbid., p. 367, 379. 

237 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 265; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 264; NIPPOLD, loc. cit. 

238 GARVAN (b), pp. 367, 385. 

229 VANOVERBERGH (8), p. 129. 

240 GARVAN (b), pp. 367, 374, 377; VANOVERBERGH (4), p. 527; REED, 
op. cit., p. 55; NIPPOLD, loc, cit.; SCHEBESTA (e), p. 321. 


241 ScneBestTA (e), p. 265; ScHeBESTA (a), p. 224; Nippon, loc. ctt.; 
Skeat and BLAGDEN (b), p. 3. 
242 Brown, op. cit., p. 90; MAN does not mention the disposal of the after- 


birth (MAN 3, p, 86), 
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The new-born Mamanua baby is washed with plain water2 
SCHEBESTA writes that most of the reports concerning “the 
Aeta” agree that the new-born baby is immediately washed with 
lukewarm water.** Amongst the Aeta of eastern Luzon it is, 
according to VANOVERBERGH, also immediately washed in water.“ 
GARVAN tells us that among the Aeta of Ragay (Camarines) and 
Bataan it is rubbed down with water and ashes.“ REED 
says that he found no confirmation of MONTANO’Ss report on the 
Aeta of Zambales, according to which the Aeta mother, imme- 
diately after the birth of a child, rushes to a river with it and — 
plunges it into the cold water.247 On the contrary, REED observ 
that the child is not washed at all until it is several days old. GAR yo 
VAN also records that among the Aeta of Zambales, the mot her 
does not take care of cleaning the bairn; the washing and mas- 
saging is done by the mother-in-law or an elderly female relative- 
in-law.**8 The Semang wash the new-born baby with lukewarm 
water.*® Amongst the Andamanese it is washed and then scraped 
gently with a Cyrena shell to remove the curd-like encru tion 


on it.?5° 
79) 


Not only the baby receives attention and care, but also the 
mother. The Mamanua boil roots and herbs in water and ma 
her drink the concoction, called pamoghat.**1 The Aeta of 
bales, Tayabas, Negros, and Panay boil medicinal roo 
barks of plants in water and hand the resulting beverage « 
the mother.*52. The Semang make her a drink of boiled 
roots, or if these are not available, of the leaves of citronel 
or else of some other roots which SCHEBESTA does not ¢ 
ae 
4 a 

243 MACEDA, thesis, p. 94; GARVAN says that amongst the Mamanua the 
baby is immediately handed to the husband who smears it with ashes a1 
takes it to the nearest stream where he cleanses it (GARVAN b, pp. § 

244 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 324. 

245 VANOVERBERGH (8), p. 129. 

246 GARVAN (b), pp. 366, 374. 

247 REED, op. cit., p. 55, 

248 GARVAN (b), p. 877. 

249 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 265, 

260 BROWN, op. cit., p, 90; MAN (8), pp. 386, 389. 

251 GARVAN (b), pp. 386, 889, 

202 GARVAN (b), pp. 870, 376, 880; RAMMANN and MaAcEDA (2), p. 8! H 
RAHMANN and MAcepa (3), pp, 870 f.; Fox, op. eit, pp, 846 f, 

268 Scuepesta (¢€), p, 266; Skeat and BLaapEN (b), p, 2 
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MAN tells us that among the Andamanese, soon after delivery, 
the woman is given warm water to drink;?"* she is also fed with 
meat gravy and the water in which shell-fish or other fish have 
been boiled. 

The Mamanua**® woman observes the same food taboo during 
the post-natal period as the Aeta of Zambales do.*°* The Aeta 
of Tayabas have no special food taboo, but GARVAN says that 
certain kinds of food are avoided because they cause the mother’s 
milk to turn sour.*** The Semang woman must avoid certain 
kinds of meat and vegetables for some time after childbirth.** 
MAN writes that among the Andamanese, to whose women meat 
is prohibited during the periods of conception and menstruation, 
the young mother is also debarred from it. 

The Mamanua child will in most cases have a Christian name 
besides its Negrito one ;?® the latter may be the name of an an- 
cestor, a plant, a certain place, a flower, or an object, etc., as it 
is among the Aeta of Ragay (Camarines), Zambales, Apayao, 
N. Luzon, E. Luzon, Negros and Panay, who sometimes also 
use Christian names or their corrupted form.*** The Semang 
give their infants names taken from trees, plants, fruits, flowers, 
and the place of virth; they use Malayan names also.”** The An- 
damanese child receives its personal name before birth.*** The 
name can have several sources; it can be taken from relatives, 
parents, friends, fish or other animals, and even from objects 
such as ropes and mats. The Andamanese girl, after her first 
menstruation, receives the name of the tree or plant that is in 
flower at the time.?* 


254 MAN (3), pp. 86 f. 

255 GARVAN (b), pp. 386 ff., 395. 

256 [bhid., p. 377. 

257 [hid., p. 380. 

258 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 264; EvANs (c), p. 246; EvANS (a), p. 222. 

259 MAN (3), p. 354; Brown, op. cit., p. 89; NIPPOLD (a), p. 305. 

260 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 95 f., GARVAN (b), p. 387. 

261 GARVAN (b), pp. 368 f., 386; VANOVERBERGH (8), p. 129; Vingversexa 
(4), p. 527; REED, op. cit., p. 55; RAHMANN and MAcepDA (2), p. 828; RAH- 
MANN and MACEDA (8), p. 874; MAcEDA (4), p. 35; GLORIA, op. cit., p. 94; 
SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 324 f.; ForTELEZA, Negrito-Aeta, p. 2. 

262 ScurBeESTA (e), p. 368; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (b), p. 3; EVANS (c), 
p. 247; SCHEBESTA (8), p. 247, 251 f.; NrpPoLD (a), p. 307 (see footnote 168, 
ilyid.). 

a BROWN, op. cit., pp. 117 f.; MAN (8), pp. 128 f.; Nipponp (a), p. 
ayy 


264 Man (3), loc, cit.; Nippowp (a), loc, cit.; BROWN, op, ctt., pp. 119 f. 
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3. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LOCAL GROUP 


‘the local group. After the extended family, the local group 
or sib is the largest organized social unit which we can speak of in 
connection with the Negritos. Among the Mamanua,™ the 
Aeta,”** (all the groups in Luzon, Negros and Panay), the Se 
mang,”°’ and the Andamanese,”** the local groups are of 
related families (consanguineous relatives and in-laws) who live 
in a defined territory, the use of which is confined to their mem- 
bers. The members of the group speak the same language and in 
most cases they form a settlement. The local group is guided by 
a headman (“chief”) whose authority is not absolute, , 

Headman or “chief” of the local group. The Mamanua 
choose an elderly man as headman.”*° Sometimes he is ref 
to as anga or ama (father), tata (father), or tigulang (old man). 
The Aeta in different places use a variety of titles to characterize 
the headman’s position: matadong (one who is well behaved or 
straight) in Cagayan, amba (father?) in Tanay, presidente in 
Panay and capitan (captain) or pan in Zambales.* The use of 
the title capitan to designate a Negrito headman has, by the 
almost disappeared ; it was popular during the Spanish times 
the early part of the American occupation. The Semang*™ call 
Posie.” ~~ 
205 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 106 f. a4 

206 GaRVAN (b), pp. 257 ff., 261 ff.; see also the reports of Spanish 
Chroniclers as quoted and translated by GARVAN (GARVAN b, pp. ‘> 
825, 830, 832, 839, 843, f.; 845, 866, 871, 876, 879). Vad a 

p. 433; Fox, op, cit., pp. 185 ff.; ScHEBEsTA (e), pp. 302, 329; Ram 
tr Macepa (2), p. 826; NippoLp (b), p. 63 f.; RAHMANN and Mac (3) 
p. 866 f.; MAcEDA (4), pp. 18 f.; Guaat, om ot, mp. O6 IPPOLD 
p. 312 (also footnote 181, ibid.) ; SAWYER, op. cit., p. 208, 
267 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 217 ff. 


268 MAN (3), 8s Man ape 5 io te 
Andaman tribes as of 


209 MACEDA, 
om aca owed 
and Macepa 
18 f.; Cannwon, op, cit., 
Oe tem an rr 


(a), p. 812. 


eee rhe ‘Tonle relatives, ‘Elen, 
Beer ha potent The Semang wife | 
in the local group.?8 Amongst the Andaman: 6 
recognized “chief” is also respected by the group, sheng | 
influence is felt more within the circle of her own sex.28* — 


Among the Mamanua grievances are first reported to the 
headman’s wife by the women of the offended party, the reason 
being that men easily get excited and when they do an 


272 BROWN, op. cit., p. 47; BROWN mentions also earlier terminology for 
chiefs (ibid., p. 46); MAN (3), p. 108; Nippop (a), p. 312. 

278 MACEDA, thesis, p. 106; GARVAN (b), pp. 266 ff. 

274 GarVAN (b), pp. 357, 843, 871, 879; VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 432; 
RAHMANN and MAcepa (2), p. 826; RAHMANN and MAcepa (3), pp. 871 f. 

275 ScHeBesTta (e), p. 225; EvANs (c), p. 80; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), 
p. 494. 

276 Maw (3), p. 109; Brown, op, cit., pp. 47 f.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 314 (see 
footnote 147, ibid.). 

277 Macepa (5), pp. 279 f.; Macepa, thesis, p. 106. 

#78 Ganvan (b), p. 260. 

#79 RaMMANN and Macepa (8), p. 872; Macepa (4), p. 1 

260 BoumBeEsTA (e), p. 227. 

*6! Brown, op, eit., pp, 47 f., 60; MAN writes that the widows of “chiefs” 


enjoy the same respect from the group even after their husband's death 
(Maw 8, pp. 109 f.). 
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armed clash may result.2** GARVAN writes that “the Aeta” women 
visit the wife of the capitan or presidente when some trouble or 
grievance is to be reported and later to be settled." Among 
the Andamanere it is also the women who make arrangements 
for settling a standing feud,” 

In Mamanua society a woman may attain to the position of 
headwoman as is reported from Mayag, Sison, in the provinee of 
Surigao,**° The headwoman of the Sianon settlement in Iloilo, Pa- 
nay, was Elen, whose position, however, came to her through the 
influence of her relative Gumarza, the recognized headman of all 
surrounding Aeta groups.2** Schebesta tells us of a Semang wom 
in Patalung Siam, who was very influential among her 

The position of headman is not hereditary among the Ma- 
manua, although the headman’s son has been known to take over — 
his father’s position of influence after the latter’s death.2** GAR- 


soon as an influential leader ceases to function, he is succee 
by the next in power, who may or may not be a relative.*** 
Negrito “chief” Polpulan was already old when the twelve Be 
nean datus arrived among the Aeta of Panay, and he ‘suc- 
ceeded by his son Marikudo because there was no other mas 
qualified to take the responsibility.2% This is also the case of 1 
present presidente of the Janiuay (Panay) Aeta.** Amon 
the Semang** and the Andamanese”* the position of headn 
not hereditary. 


282 MACEDA, thesis pp. 106 f. 

283 GARVAN (b), p. 260. 

284 BROWN, op, cit., p. 134; elsewhere BROWN says that trout 
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(ibid., p, 50); MAN (3), p. 111; BROWN in Primitive Heritage, em ft. 

285 MACEDA, thesis, p. 106, 

286 RAHMANN and MAcepA (3), p. 872; MACEDA (4), P. wi 

“87 SCHEBESTA (e), pp, 227; EVANs who reports one case 
headwoman (Evans ¢, pp, 80 f.). 

258 MACEDA, thesis, p. 106. r 

28 GARVAN (See (e), pp. 802 f.; TAYLOR, op. ett. p. 

290 CARREON, op, eit., p, 61. 

291 RAHMANN and MAcEDA (3), pp. 871 f.; MAceDA (4), p. 19; 
op. eit., p. 97; also NipPoLn’s comment on the choice of leaders in 
group of the Negritos (Nippowp a, pp, 318 f.). 

*? Bcnemesta (¢€), pp. 226 f.; Evans (c), pp. 80 t.; Niro ' 
cit.; wee also footnote 188, (ibid.), = 

wv) Buown, op. cit,, p. 46; MAN (8), p, 100; NurPon, lee, eit; see foc 
note 187, (ibid.). 


we € Andamanese.” ? —— 

In the Mamanua community a medicine man or a shar 
nold the position of a headman."" GARVAN reports that a “chie 
- amongst the Aeta of Tayabas was also a shaman.® Gumarza « 
the Panay Aeta is a medicine man.*% SKEAT and BLAGDEN } eport 
that the Semang pelima (headman) was also the chief medicine 
man of the group. SCHEBESTA states that a hala (shaman) may 
also try to gain influence over a Semang local group.*” 


294 MAcEDA (5), see footnote 10, p. 278. 

295 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 4832; RAHMANN and Macepa (2), p. 826; 
RAHMANN and MAcepa (3), p. 432; RAHMANN (3), p. 870; GLORIA, op, eit., 
pp. 94 ff. Macepa (4), pp. 18 f.; REED, op, cit., p. 70. 

296 CARREON, op, cit., p, 62. 

297 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 227; NIPPOLD (a), pp. 313 (also footnote 188, 
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2 Supra, see footnotes 2938, 298. NIPPOLD (b), p, 5. 

08 Macmpa (5), pp. 278 f. 

604 Ganvaw (b), pp. 506 f, 

605 RAHMANNW and Macimpa (3), pp. 870 ff.; Macepa (4), p. 19. 
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In important matters concerning the whole group the Ma- 
manua headman consults other older members of the group be- 
fore coming to a final decision.*°* Among the Aeta of Panay the 
death penalty was formerly, according to GLORIA, inflicted only 
after obtaining the consent of the elders.*” In the Maragtas we 
read how Marikudo told Datu Puti, one of the Bornean datus, 
that there was no objection to the sale of their land, as all the old 
men were in favor of it.*4° GARVAN makes a general statement 
that “the Aeta” headman is the spokesman of his relatives and 
has behind him the opinion of the elders.*" Of the Semang, it is 
reported that there may be several respected and influential men, 
but it is usual for one to be at the head.*"2 Certain punishments 
for crime are administered by the elders. BROWN writes that 
amongst the Andamanese there are “chief,” all elderly — 
whose opinions are confirmed by the other older men of t 
groups.*18 


Crime and punishment in the local group. The punishment of 
individuals for crimes committed against other persons within 
the local group is to a certain extent administered and carrie: 
out by the Mamanua headman.*" If, however, the crime is ss 3 
serious that the headman can no longer deal with it, he reports 
it to the civil authorities. The most common punishment to today 
is simple ostracism. In the past, according to GARVAN, a Pp publ 
council condemned an adulterer to death.!® CARREON men‘ ‘ions 
that amongst the Aeta of Panay punishment could, in the pas t 
be carried out only after the sentence had been approved by. a. ) 
elder men of the local group.** GARVAN says that aight ‘c nief 

among the Aeta of Bataan, Zambales and Camarines is dec 
by the elders in his efforts to make the individual confes 


crime, and that later the corresponding punishment is m 


&» 


308 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 43, 106 f.; GARVAN (b), pp. 266 f. 

809 GLORIA, op. cit., p. 97. : 

510 CARREON, op. cit., p. 70. te sai 

311 GaRVAN (b), pp. 257, 264, 810, 866; see also VaNovenaane, 5 
p. 433, 

#12 SKEAT and BLAGDEN (b), p. 499; ScHeBESTA (e), p, 225. 

415 BROWN, op, ecit., pp. 46 f.; MAN (3), pp. 108 f, 

814 MAcHDA, thesis, pp. 106 f. 

510 Ganvan (b), pp. 266 f. . 

916 CaRRHON, op, elt., p. 70; GLORIA speaks of Negrito criminals, in the 
past, being “tried” by the old men and condemned to death (GLORIA, op 
cit., p. 97). 
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ed by them.* There is no men on of Ai 
to punish asocial individuals ; among tl 

left to the aggrieved party to settle the. 

In the past, the murder of a Mamanua 
If killing occurred within the group, the murdere 
fear of being himself dispatched by the immediate 
Amongst the Aeta of Zambales and Camarines the m 
killed by a kinsman of the victim.? The Semang have 
to a religious ceremony.®*? If the thunderstorm does no : 
after the ordinary blood sacrifice is performed, ‘the m 
is killed by the members of his local group and his : 
offered in expiation to their Supreme Being. Amongst the | 
damanese the victim’s nearest kin has the right to avenge the 
murder of his relative, but in most cases the crime rem: 
avenged.°74 

In the past, theft amongst the Mamanua was punished with 
death.32> GARVAN writes that death was the punishment for theft 
in the local group among the eastern and western Zambales Aeta; 
but in Bataan, he says, the thief was pilloried.*** The Semang 
thrash a thief and make him pay for what he has stolen.327 Theft 
amongst the Andamanese results in a feud.*?8 

The perpetrators of adultery and rape are punished among 
these primitive peoples in such ways as already mentioned. 

Relations between local groups. The different Mamanua local 


317 GARVAN (b), pp. 266 f.; TAYLOR, op. cit., p. 228. 

318 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 228; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 498 f. 

319 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 251. 
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(a), p. 327; see also SCHMIDT on restitution (SCHMIDT e, pp. 100 ff.). 

321 MACEDA, thesis, p. 104. 

322 GARVAN (b), pp. 269, 879. 

823 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 97; Nippotp (b), p. 67; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 184. 

424 BROWN, op. cit., p. 49; MAN (38), p. 110. 

25 GARVAN (b), p. 268. 

226 Jhid., pp. 267 f. 

#27 ScuHEeBESTA (e), pp. 234 f.; ScHEeBEsTA (f), pp. 96 f.; Nrppotp (b), 
p. 66; Sxeat and BLAGDEN (b), pp. 194, 207 f. 

828 Maw (3), p, 112; PorTMAN (b), p. 40; Nippon (b), loc, cit.; death 
is the punishment for stealing among the Bushmen (N1Pporn b, p. 12). 
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groups meet during prayer-ceremonies and marriage celebra- 
tions.” This holds good for the Aeta of northern Luzon, Caga- 
van, western Camarines, and for the Hambal in the v 
Poong-Kawayan.*”” Among the Aeta of Bataan, Ragay in Cama- 
rines, Apayao, and Takawaiyan the marriage ceremony is at 
tended at least by the members of the two local groups to which 
the couple belong.**' A parallel practice is reported of the - 
mang*** and the Andamanese.*4 


Occasionally members of one Mamanua group may go to an- 
other settlement for the purpose of trading.** This is also true 
of the Andamanese inlanders who come to the coast-dwellers to 
trade with them.®* 


Feuds resulting in fighting with other groups have been 
recorded of the Mamanua.*** GARVAN states that amongst “the 
Aeta” the idea of collective responsibility is so strong bee? 
murder of an individual from another local group would ii | 
his relatives and a feud would arise.**? Spanish Chroniclers 
(quoted and translated by GARVAN) report that in the fer: 
passing on the local group’s territory by ahother unreeene 
resulted in feuds amongst the Aeta.*** The Semang are r 
like, but SCHEBESTA mentions that the Kensiu occasionally s A: 
of having fought with the Kenta.*®® Feuds between Andar ba: 


local groups have also been recorded.**° re. 
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The Mamanua have never been employed as soldie: 3.41 T ‘Th 
serve, however, as guides in tracking down cages a t —_ 
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who are known to be hiding in the vicinity. On the other hand, 
the Aeta of Zambales have served in the Philippine Army in the 
war against the Japanese invaders and the communists." Spanish 
historians (quoted and translated by GARVAN) speak of military 
service rendered by the Aeta of Manila, Pampanga, Laguna, Bu- 
Jacan and Lake Lanao (?) under the Spanish government. 
Although SCHEBESTA writes that the Semang are a peaceful 
people, we have a report that they were employed as bowmen by the 
Siamese Army in the 17th century.**4 The Andamanese have been 
employed by the English authorities as trackers for escaped 
criminals.**® 


Old settlers in Surigao and Agusan remember that when 
they first began settling in these two provinces, the Mamanua 
where hostile to them.*4® VANOVERBERGH quotes Spanish chronicles 
as stating that the Negritos, on the plea of owning the land, 
exacted tribute from the Malays: GARVAN quotes Spanish his- 
torians who record the hostility of “the Aeta” of Luzon to strang- 
ers as early as the first half of the 16th century.**7 The Semang 
have been friendly to strangers, although at times they are very 
shy and difficult to contact.**#® It has been recorded of the An- 
damanese that any stranger who landed on their shores was 
killed and his body cut up into pieces and later burned ;*** this 
practice gave rise to the belief that they are cannibals. 


The present practice among the Mamanua of admitting per- 
sons or families from other local groups as members of their 
own sib may mark the beginning of the gradual disintegration 
of the local group.*° “The Aeta” may admit persons to their 
local group, because, in most cases, the individual (s) can claim 


342 RomuLo and Gray, The Magsaysay Story, pp. 59 f., 124 f.; Fox, op. 
cit., p. 339; SONGCO, Mountain’s Finest, p. 20; First Mass Assembly, p. 54. 

343 GARVAN (b), pp. 821, 828, 832. 

244 SCHEBESTA(e), p. 227. 

345 MAN (3), pp. 90, 92 f. 

346 Pepro AWADO, an old resident of Kitcharao, told the writer of the 
Mamanua attack on the first Christian settler, BALTAZAR BERMUDEZ. 

347 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 432 f.; GARVAN (b), pp. 817, 820, 822, 830, 
840, 873; TAYLOR, op. cit., pp. 226 f.; ForEMAN (b), p. 210. 

248 ScuepesTa writes that the Semang still remember the time when the 


Siamese used to hunt them down and take away their children (ScHEBESTA 
a, pp. 141 f.); Scuepesta (e), pp. 274 ff.; SCHEBESTA (g), p. 148, 
249 Brown, op. cit., p. 7, 10; MAN (1), pp. 484, 439, 


450 MacepA, field notes, 
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distant relationship to the particular sib he wishes to join. Se. 
mang groups are reluctant to admit members of other sibs, but 
sometimes they do so.*°* The Andamanese local groups allow 
persons of other sibs and their families to live with them.*™ 
The shyness of the Mamanua and “the Aeta” as groups and 
as individuals is shown in the following description by GARVAN: 


“ ..The first intimation of Pygmy Negrito character 
a traveler receives comes before he meets the foresters at all 
and sometimes before he ever meets them, for they may prove 
as elusive and as wayward as the proverbial will-o’-the-wisp 
in timidity. There are places...in eastern Cordillera of 
Mindanao, on the altitudinous acclivities that peer out over 
the Pacific in northeastern Luzon and in the heart of Zam- 
bales mountains, where no Pygmy [Negrito] will allow him- 
self to be seen. Speaking for Mindanao I may say that the 
pure nomads I met had not yet realized that the days of 
piracy and pillage were over. But even in other regions 
Pygmies [Negritos] who dwell remote—within a day’s jour- 
ney, from civilized habitance, may prove accessible only after 
weary wandering and wild rumors as to their whereabouts. 
It once took me ten solid days to effect a rendez-vous with 

‘the Pygmies [Negritos] of northern Camarines,’’3° 


The shyness of the Semang*®® and of some of the Andamanese**® 
has also been commented upon. Once friendship has been estab- 
lished, however, the Negritos of all groups studied treat their 
new friend as one of them. 


4, 


PROPERTY AND PROPERTY RIGHTS af 


Communal property. Owing to the influx of settlers 
northeastern Mindanao, the Mamanua local groups have been 
deprived of their lands.*5? The local group of the Negrito of 
northern Luzon still owns a definite portion of the tropical forest, 


351 GARVAN, Pygmy Personality, pp. 775 f.; GARVAN (b), pp. 199 f. 

352 °SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 221, 225, 227; SCHEBESTA (8), p. 244, 

353 BROWN, op. cit., p. 29; MAN mentions the intermingling of different 
groups (MAN 3, pp, 102 f.). 

864 GARVAN, Pygmy Personality, p. 790. ff. 

855 Supra, see footnote 348, 

856 NipPOLD (a), p. 5; MAN (1), pp. 105 ff. 

857 MacepA, thesis, pp, 104 f.; for this problem see Koprers (1), PP: 
1-23; Nippoww (1), pp. 38 ff. 
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and in the past also the Aeta of Negros and Panay had 
territory, belonging to their local groups.*°* Today, rene he 
may be found as tenants on land that used to be their own. The 
Semang**® and the Andamanese* are still in possession of the 
territory occupied by the local group. yee ahr 

The communal houses constructed by the Mamanua, Semang 
and Andamanese belong to the families who helped put them up, 
each family being given a definite section for its own use (cf. 
supra). 

A modified form of “food communism” is practiced by the 
Mamanua to ensure that no individual family within the local 
group goes entirely without food.**! This is also true of “the 
Aeta,’® the Semang*® and the Andamanese.** Strangers, as soon 
as they are accepted as friends of the local group, are allowed to 
partake of their meals. 

When the Mamanua, “the Aeta,” Semang, and the Anda- 
manese go hunting as a group, the catch is, to a certain extent, 
considered as the property of the group. Privileges are, how- 
ever, granted to certain members of the hunting group or party 
(cf. supra). 

Private property. At present there are Mamanua families 
with lands properly titled according to Philippine laws.°® In 
the past the Aeta of Panay and Negros had their own clearings, 
but most of these have been taken over by Christian Filipinos 


358 Supra, see footnote 3388. VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 403; SCHEBESTA (e), 
p. 304; in Negros and Panay they are mostly tenants (RAHMANN and 
Macepa 2, p. 822; RAHMANN and Macepa 8, p. 875); see also the sale of 
Panay by a Negrito “chief” (CARREON, op. cit., pp. 70 f.) ; ZAIE (b), pp. 25 
f.; ScHMmipT (e), pp. 51 ff.; Nippon (1), pp. 34 ff.; BOWRING, op. cit., 
p. 169. 

359 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 225 ff., 229; SCHEBESTA (g), p. 88; SKEAT and 
BLAGDEN (a), pp. 499, 522; RoBEQUAIN, op. cit., p. 89; ScHMmDT (e), pp. 
24 ff. 

360 MAN (3), pp. 104 f.; Brown, op, cit., pp. 25 ff.; ScHorr (1), pp. 18 f. 

861 MACEDA, thesis, p. 53. 

362 YVANOVERBERGH (1), p. 430; GARVAN, Pygmy Personality, pp. 775 f.; 
Fox, op. cit., pp. 247 ff.; ScHEBEsTA (e), pp. 330 f.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 320; 
Scumupt (e), pp. 64 f. 

463 SCHEBESTA (3), p, 231; EvANS (a), p. 192; ScHMmupT (e), p. 66. 

364 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 20, 42;. MAN (8), pp. 328, 863 f.; SCHMIDT fe), 
pp. 65 f.; NippoLp (1), p, 35; SCHOTT (1), p. 21 f.; see MALINOWSKI about 
the Trobrianders (Crime and Custom, pp. 17 ff.) ; NipPoLp (b), p. 7 

365 Cases of this type exist in Jaliobong, Pili, Magtangali, etc. 
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either by direct sale or by barter.*** In Zambales and northern 
Luzon an Aeta family may clear a piece of land and plant it, leave 
the place, and then come back to harvest the crops.*® In the 
meantime no Negrito will attempt to take anything from the field. 
The Semang family has its own clearing from which it obtains a 
part of its subsistence.*°* Ownership of the clearing is recognized 
by the right of actio primi occupantis. 


The single family hut is the joint property of the Mamanua 
couple.3® This seems to be true also of the Aeta of northern 
Luzon.37° Amongst the Aeta in Negros a husband who has con- 
cubines may, according to RAHMANN and MACEDA, leave his wife 
and children in possession of the old hut, and set up a new house- 
hold for himself and his concubines. In case of separation a 
Semang wife remains in possession of the hut because it is her 
property.*72 The Andamanese regard the hut as the joint pro- 
perty of husband and wife.%78 


Weapons and other implements are recognized to be the 
private property of their owners by the Mamanua,*™ the Aeta®® 
(N. Luzon, Negros, Panay, and the herbolarios in Cebu), the Se- 
mang*7* and the Andamanese.*7? Disposal of this property is 
always determined by the owner himself. 


In his wanderings in the forests a Mamanua may see a bee- 
hive, a certain fruit tree, a tree the timber of which would be 
suited for building a boat, etc. .378 He then describes the location 


366 RAHMANN and MACcEDA (3), p. 866; RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p. 
822; SCHMIDT (e), pp. 76 ff. 

367 REED, op. cit., pp. 42 f. 

368 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 281 f. 

369 MACEDA, thesis, p. 86. 

370 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 480.. 

371 RAHMANN and MAcEDA (2), p. 827. 

872 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 288; ScHmipT (e), p. 109; Nippotp (1), p. 35. 

373 BROWN, op. cit., p. 85; see MAN who describes the construction of 
huts by husband and wife (MAN 8, p. 106). ScHorr (1), p. 17. 

374 MACEDA, thesis, pp, 145 ff.; GARVAN (1), pp. 785 ff. 

375 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 4830; RAHMANN and MAceEDA (2), p. 825; 
RAHMANN and MACEDA (8), p, 875; RAHMANN and Macepa (1), pp, 828 
f.; MAcepA (4), p. 85; CARRBON, op, cit., p. 65; Nrppotp (a), pp. 828 f. 

476 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 233 f.; NIPPOLD (a), p. 320. 

877 MAN (3), p. 840; Brown, op, cit., pp. 41 f. 

476 A Mamanua who takes such objects without permission of the 
owner is considered a thief. 
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to the members of the settlement and nobody dares gather the 
honey, the fruit, etc., without consent. The right of discovery of 
a beehive is respected by all the Aeta (cf. supra, Gathering 
Honey). Some Semang own ipoh (source of dart poison) and 
durian fruit trees.*7® The owner has the sole right to make use 
of the products gathered from these trees. It should, however, 
be noted that a ripe durian that has fallen to the ground is 
considered common property. An Andamanese who sees a tree 
that is good for making a dug-out describes its location to his 
friends who thence forward consider it his property.**° Besides, 
during the fruiting season, an Artrocarpus tree may be consider- 
ed as owned by a certain man. 

Acquisition and disposal of property. Private land is acquired 
through the right of first occupation by all these people, except- 
ing the Andamanese who do not practice agriculture (cf. supra, 
Agriculture). 

The Mamanua maker of an implement or weapon is its sole 
owner. This holds good for “the Aeta,” the Semang, and the 
Andamanese craftsmen.**! 

Barter is another way of obtaining new property amongst 
our four Negrito groups. Direct purchase is only practiced by 
the Mamanua, “the Aeta,” and the Semang, who have, to a 
limited extent, learned the value of money. 

Another way of obtaining property rights over certain 
articles is by direct appropriation. It is practiced by all these 
peoples in the matter of forest products, edible fruits and plants 
etc. 

The Mamanua may sell or barter his weapons or any other 
articles which he possesses.*8*? The same applies to the Aeta 
(Luzon, Negros, and Panay) and the Semang.38? Among the An- 
damanese barter is the usual transaction.*** 


379 SCHERESTA (e), pp. 233 ff.; SkeAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 15, 224, 
227, 229, 526; NipPoLp (1), pp. 35 f., NLPPOLD (b), p. 14. 
380 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 41 f.; MAN (2), pp. 108, 340; Nippotp (1), p. 
56; ScuoTT (1), pp. 20 f.; Nippotp (b), pp. 9 f., 18; NIPpPoLpD (a), p. 319. 
681 Supra, see HANDICRAFTS; SCHMIDT mentions five ways of property 
acquisition (SCHMIDT e, pp. 24 ff.) ; NrppoLp (1), pp. 36 ff.; NippoLp (b), p. 
11, 19; Brown, op. cit., p. 41. 
482 Supra, see TRADE and Barter; ScuMmipt (e), pp, 24 ff. (see also 
gilent trade, p. 88, ibid.), 
Supra, see TrAbe and Barter; SCHMIDT (e), loc, ert. 
‘ Supra, see footnote 882, Scumipt (e), pp. 86 ff.; Nippoup (1), p, 37, 
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The property of a deceased Mamanua is divided among hig 
survivors (wife and children).**° “The Aeta,’** the Semang*#7 
and the Andamanese*** follow the same practice. Among the 
Semang, when there are no direct survivors (children) of the 
deceased wife, her property is divided amongst her brothers and 
sisters,*® 


A Mamanua®” uses another person’s weapon or implement 
only after being granted proper permission, a practice also fol- 
lowed by “the Aeta.”°°! A Semang hunter who borrows a blow- 
gun gives a share of his catch to its owner.*®? The Andamanese 
lend each other canoes and other implements after proper agree- 
ment.593 


385 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 129 f. we 
386 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 431; RAHMANN and Macepa (3), 5 


of a deceased person are immobile property (SCHEBESTA e, p. 286); N 
concerning inheritance (Nippotp 1, p, 89; Nippotp (b), pp. 70 ff. 
388 MAN states that there are no laws governing inheritance 
the property of the deceased individual passes to the nearest of | 
friends (MAN 3, p. 340); Nrppotp (1), loc. cit, Nipporp (b), p. 71. 
389 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 235; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 226. oe 
399 MacrpA, thesis, p. 104. : 
391 ScuMmipT says that things, viz., implements, are used only wit 
owner's consent (ScHMIpT e, pp. 83 ff.) ; see also GARVAN, who quotes | 
owner of a borrowed whetstone as telling a friend to ask the borrower to brit 
the object in question back (GARVAN, Pygmy Personality, p, 771) ; SCHEBEST 
(e), p. 804; VANOVERBERGH (1), p, 431, of oe 
392 SCHEBESTA (¢), p, 233; SCHEBESTA (7), pp. 12 ff.; ScumupT (e), p. 83 
493 Maw (8), p. 840 Brown, op, cit,, p, 48, 
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CHAPTER III 


RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE MAMANUA AS 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE AETA, SEMANG, 
AND ANDAMANESE 


LE 


RELIGION ~ 


It may be safely said that it is impossible to conceive of a 
human society existing without religion.* 


Belief in the existence of a Supreme Being. Among the Ma- 
manua the belief in a Supreme Being, called Magbabaya, is clearly 
marked.2 The following quotation contains the names of the 
Supreme Being among “the Aeta” and Semang. 


“The Supreme Being of the northern Camarines Eta 
is called Kayai; of the midwestern Zambales and Baluga of 
eastern Bulacan, Kadai; of eastern Zambales, Katala; of 
one other Eta group (apparently from the context, in Min- 
danao), Baya. Kayai is beyond reasonable doubt Karei, 
Kaye, Kaei, etc., of the Semang; Kadai, not unlikely a va- 
riant, Katala possibly so. Baya is more than likely related 
to Bayagaw, Banagaw, the Supreme Being of the Eta of 
northeastern Apayaw, and perhaps to the Kenta Bogn Se- 
mang Bajiaig, Begjag, the younger brother of their Supreme 
Being Tapern (Kaei), and the Djahai Semang Begreg, child 
of their Supreme Being, Karei, Kaye, etc., is Semang for 
‘thunder’; our sources do not state the Eta meaning of ‘ka- 
yai, etc.,’ or of ‘baya.’’’ 


1 HAEKEL, “Religion” in ADAM and TRIMBORN, Lehrbuch, pp. 40 ff.; Kop- 
pers (4), pp. 326 ff.; MESSNER Kulturethik, pp. 376 ff.; Glasenapp, Die 
nichtchristlichen Religionen, pp. 11-24; SELIGMAN, Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, Vol. 13-14, pp. 228-237. 

2GARVAN (b), pp. 495, 500, 687 Cartas, x, 8372; CoLE (a), pp. 175 f.; 
Cote (c), p. 93; Cote, Philip, Folk Tales, p. 121; MAcepA, thesis, p. 111; 
GARVAN (a), pp. 235 ff.; as regards the position of a Supreme Being see 
(ADAM and TRIMBORN, op, cit., p. 50). 

* Cooren (a), p. 37; Cooper (1), pp. 40 f. (see references in footnote 
43, ibid.) ; Scumipt (f), p. 261. 
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The Aeta of Negros call their Supreme Being magwala (or 
magdili) ; however, the more acculturated among them use the 
Cebuano-Visayan word guinoo. The Negritos of Iloilo, Panay, 
now have the Spanish word dios. SCHEBESTA, in his latest work, 
affirms that the Semang name for their Supreme Being is Ta 
Pedn, not Karei, the latter being merely a thunder god.® The 
Andamanese call their Supreme Being Puluga (Biliku).® 


According to the Mamanua, Magbabaya appears just like a 
man, but nobody who sees him lives to tell of the experience.’ 
Ta Pedn of the Semang is described as a white-skinned man.® 
BROWN reports that an Andamanese man he interviewed des- 
cribed Biliku (Supreme Being) as a white-skinned man with a 
long beard.® 


The Mamanua say that Magbabaya appears like a fire;?° 
the Aeta of northern Camarines believe that Kayai is a fiery 
being.1! SCHEBESTA writes concerning the Supreme Being of the 
Semang, that Ta Pedn “‘is fiery and bright; he is as hot as the 


*RAHMANN and MAcEDA (2), p. 829; RAHMANN and MaAcepa (3), p. 
$75; SCHMIDT (a), pp. 229 ff.; regarding the nature of Tolan dian, as a 
Supreme Being among the Pinatubo Aeta, which Fox denies (FOx, op. cit., 
footnote 133, also pp. 338 ff.) , see SCHEBESTA who discusses this problem 
(SCHEBESTA e, pp. 253 ff., 273) ; CANAMAQUE, Las Islas, pp. 128 f. 


5 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 30 ff.; and regarding the similarities between 
the names of the Supreme Being of the different Negrito groups, as pointed 
out by COOPER (supra, footnote 3), see SCHEBESTA (g), p. 255; EVANS 
(a), p. 147; ScHEBEesTa (a), pp. 178, 209, 211; further see EVANS who 


mentions the name Ta Pedn (cf. SCHEBESTA’S Ta Pedn) (EVANS ¢, pp. 142 


f., 145, 156); CoLEe (b), pp. 78 ff.; TISCHNER, op. cit., p. 67. 

6 MAN (3), pp. 153, 156 ff.; BROwN who quotes MAN regarding Puluga 
(BROWN, op. cit., pp. 157 f.) ; further see SCHMIDT who states that according 
to his analysis, the Supreme Being of the Andamanese is Puluga (SCHMIDT 
2, pp. 2 ff.); Cooper (a), pp. 86 f.; Cooper (1), p. 41; CoLE (b), p. ie 
WALES, Prehistory and Religion, p. it. 

7 As stated by several Mamanua informants from Sangay, Kitcharao, 
Mara-iging, ete. 

8 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 38; EvANs (b), p. 23; further Cooper (a), p. 37; 
CooPer (1), p. 41; Scumipt (d), pp. 157 ff. 


9 BROWN, op. cit., p. 159; Cooper (1), loc, cit.; Cooper (a), loc, cite : 


Scumipt (d), p. 107; Scumupr (a), p. 195. 

10 As told to the writer by BANHAW, a Mamanua, from Jaliobong (prov- 
ince of Agusan). 

11 GARVAN (b), p. 486; Cooper (a), loc. cit,; Cooper (1), loc, cit. 
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her beliefs connected with the saps Being 
nderstorm complex will be discussed later. 


pil ae (2), p. 88; Evans (a), p. 147; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (b), 
‘pp. 202 ff.; EVANS (b), p. 23; TISCHNER, op, cit., p. 67. 
_-:18 MAN (8), p. 157; Brown, op. cit., p. 158; COOPER (a), loc, cit 
Cooper (1), loc. veh 
14 GARVAN (b), p. 487; COOPER (1), loc, cit.; COOPER (a), loc. cit. 
15 REED, op. cit., 65; SCHMIDT (a), p. 229; Wats, op. cit., p. 12. 
16 SCHEBESTA (e), p. 32; EvANs (b), p. 23; ScHEBESTA (a), p. 179. 
17 BROWN, op. cit., p. 160; MAN (3), p. 158; Cote (b), p. 76; SCHMIDT 


(a), p. 195. 
18 MACEDA, thesis, p. 112. 
19 RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), p. 829; GARVAN (b), p. 486; SCHMIDT 


(b), pp. 289. 
20 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 32 ff.; CoLEe (b), p. 78. 
21 BROWN, op. cit., p. 191, 197 f.; MAN (38), pp, 157, 163; see also 
Scumipt on the creation of the first couple (SCHMIDT h, p. 198). 
22 GARVAN (b), pp. 525 ff.; MAcepA, thesis, p. 123. 
28 GARVAN (b), p. 487; Cooper (1), 41; Cooper (a), pp, 36 f. 
2% Scrresesta (e), pp. 82 f.; ScueBeEsTA (a), p, 248; SkeaT and BLAGDEN 
. 187; Cooren (1), loc, sltie Coorer (a), pp. 36 f, 
25 Man (3), p. 168; BROWN, op, cit, p, 167; Cooper (a), loc. ett.; 


Coorer (1), loc, ott, 


(b), p 


Other deities. Besides Magbabaya, the Mamanua often bring 
up Ongli as a powerful deity, but his subordinate position comes 
out in the following statement, made by a Mamanua. 


“IT believe that there is one god who is powerful. He 
sees everything that takes place on earth. Under him is the 
highest diwata, called Ongli. Then there are lesser diwatas, 
and encantos, or spirits both evil and good. The lesser di- 
watas and encantos take care of all things around,”?6 

REED reports that among the Aeta of Zambales the punishment 
for offences against taboo is meted out by a “Supreme anito” 
and by “lesser anit.’ according to the gravity of the sin.*7 The 
Semang, SCHEBESTA says, are punished by the thunder god, Karei, 
who is ever on the watch for sins against the taboo; the Supreme 
Being Ta Pedn, however, always intervenes or, to use a stronger 
word, commands the thunder god to stop the punishment.®** Among 
the Andamanese of the South Puluga-Bilik is always masculine and 
it is said that in the North Teria Daria is either his wife or his 
brother, or his child, but in every case subordinate to Puluga- 
Bilik.”® 


From the parallels mentioned above it is clear that in the 
beliefs of these primitives, the other deities are always consider- 
ed subordinate to the Supreme Being. 


Classes of spirits. Besides the minor deities there are other 
spirits. Among the Mamanua there is Tama the herder of the 
game (sometimes also referred to as the owner) and other spirits 
who are either harmful or helpful.°° The herder’s name among 
the Aeta of Negros is Abog; and there also we find other spirits 
under him.*! REED mentions that among the Aeta of Zambales 
there are lesser anitos who inflict punishment of a minor 


26 MAcEDA, thesis, p. 110. 

27 REED, op. cit., p. 65. 

28 SCHEBESTA (e), p, 33. 

“9 SCHMIDT (2), pp. 2 ff.; MAN (8), pp. 158 ff.; BROWN, op, cit., pp. 
150 ff.; see Scumipt’s conclusion regarding the position of Puluga (SCHMIDT 
d, pp. 182 f.); see also ADAM and TRIMBORN, op. cit., p. 50. 

60 TAMA owns the deer and the wild pig, and is usually kind to hunters 
who offer him proper gifts according to the Tagkaolo belief (Cou a, p. 160) ; 
a similar belief exists among the Kulaman (Culamanes or Manobo) of Davao 
(ibid., p. 163); see Cartas, X, p. 859; MacepA, thesis, p. 58. 

31 RAHMANN and MAcgeDA (2), p, 829. 
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32 REED, 0 op. cit., p. 65; for the term “anito” see LLANES (A Study of 
Some Terms, p. 15); see also ZAIDE (b), p. 67 (also footnotes at the bottom 
of the page, ibid.) ; also Fox, op. cit., pp. 305 f. 

33 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 32, 130 ff., 135, 139, 311; ScHMIDT says that the 
Supreme Being of the Semang cares for men through the cenoi (SCHMIDT 
d, p. 242) ; CoLE (b), p. 74 

34 BRU /N, op. cit., pp. 136, 160, 297; MAN (3), p. 158; ScHMIDT (d), 
p. 132. 

35 MACEDA, thesis, p. 122; for a complete description of the bailan, the 
shaman of the Manobo, see GARVAN (a), pp. 200 ff.; MATILDO, thesis, pp. 57 
ff.; LLANES gives several linguistic variants of bailan (LLANES, op. cit., 
pp. 57 f.) ; Cote (b), p. 72. 

86 RAHMANN and Macepa (2), p. 823; RAHMANN and MACEDA (8), pp. 
870, 872; Aeta herb-doctors travel as far as Negros, Cebu, Bohol and even 
Mindanao (RAHMANN and Macrpa 1, p. 324); MAcepa (4), p. 19; Scutr- 
eesta (e), p. 168, Reep, op, cit., p. 65; NippoLp (b), p. 21. 

47 Fox, op, cit., pp, 188, 315 ff, 

26 SCHEBESTA (f), p. 186; ScneBEesTA (e), pp. 17 f.; EVANS (c), pp. 
214 ff.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 497; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (b), p, 230, 

29 Buown, op, cit., pp. 175 f., 178; Scizpesta (e), pp. 107 f.; MAN 
mentions medicinal plants used by the Andamanese (MAN 3, pp. 84 ff.). 

40 MacepA, thesis, pp, 112-115; regarding shamanism see Scrroeper 
(Zur Struktur des Schamanismus, pp, 852 ff.). 

41 GARVAN (b), p. 517; GARVAN (a), pp. 200 ff,; MATILDO, thesis, pp. 55 f, 
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twan in Pinatubo, balyan in Tayabas and Ragay, ete.” The Se- 
mang refer to their spirit medium as hala.*? The Andamanese 
have their oko-jumu (dreamers), who, according to BROWN, 
may be considered to a certain extent as spirit mediums.” 


Among the Mamanua* the functions of a medicine man and 
that of a spirit medium may be combined in one person, just as 
it may be among the Aeta of Zambales*® and, to a certain extent, 
among the Andamanese.** 


The Mamanua allow a woman to become a shaman, but she 
never plays the leading role in the prayer-ceremonies; she merely 
assists the male shaman.*§ This holds true for the Aeta of Zam- 
bales and Tayabas.*® BRowN states that to a certain extent the 
Andamanese allow women to become dream interpreters." MAN, 
on the other hand, writes that these quasi-seers are invariably of 
the male sex.*! 


There are several ways of becoming a shaman, Among th 
Mamanua a person who is liable to suffer from trembling’ he 
paroxyms is considered to be a future shaman.®? GARVA 
ported that he observed one case of this amongst “the Aeta.”™* O 
the Andamanese, BROWN says that a medicine man (shaman? 
was described to him as being subject to epileptic fits.* _ 
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p. 65; ae hse sine of the poses see STIGLMAYR (2), p. eve 1 Guet ; 

43 SCHEBESTA (e), pp. 120 ff.; EVANS (a), p. 159; STIGLMAYR (2) ?p 
14; Evans (c), pp. 190-217. 

44 BROWN, op. cit., p. 157, 186; Man (8), p. 96; Scuumipt (ad), 
f.; Scnepesta (f), pp. 306 f.; Cone (b), p. 76; Nrprotp (b), Bes 2, 

45 MacepA (5), p. 284; see also footnote 10, ibid., p. 
thesis, pp. 112 ff. 

46 Reep, op. cit., pp. 65 f. 

47 Brown, op. cit., pp. 177 f.; MAN (3), p. 96. 

48 Macepa (5), p. 279; GARVAN (b), p. 517; MAcepa, thesis, p. 112 

49 GARVAN (b), pp. 481, 509, 527; Reen, op. cit., p, 65; STIGLMAYR ( 
p. 147, 

“) BROWN, op, eit., p. 176; Scumipt (d), p, 120, 

1 MAN (3), pp. 96 f.; MAN (2), p. 289. 

2 The writer observed a young man who had these symptoms ink 

Colo a 

53 GARVAN (b), p. 481, ” 

“4 Brown, op, eit, p. 177; MAN comments that such epileptic fits are 
not connected with superstition among the Andamanese (MAN 8, p. 88). — 


mang,” and to a certain extent by tl 

_ Shamanistic powers can be inheri 
Both GARVAN and REED feo that amo 
the shamanistic profession can be inher 
for the Semang.* 

The Mamanua spirit medium may prepare for ie — ssion 
by undergoing a training from a well-known spirit m od ium, 1m. 
The Aeta of-Tayabas and W. Camarines learned their 
tic dances from the neighboring Filipino peasants, ee ‘to 
GARVAN.® 

The medicine man and shaman occupy an important position 
in all the four Negrito groups (cf. Headman or “chief’’). 

Burial and funeral customs. The Mamanua bury their dead, 
if possible, on the day of the demise.*7 Amongst “the Aeta,” ac- 


55 GARVAN (b), p. 517. 

56 Jbid., pp. 407, 479, 484, 512. 

57 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 177, 301. 

58 Example of such a dream, is one wherein the individual is portrayed 
to be a shaman, or where a spirit beckons to him to become a spirit medium. 

59 GARVAN (b), p. 482. 

60 SCHEBESTA (f), p. 124. 

61 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 302 f.; MAN (3), pp. 96 f.; see SCHMIDT’S com- 
ment on the Andamanese dreamers (SCHMipT d, pp. 120 f.) ; ScHMipT (a), 
pp. 218 f. 

62 The son of Ama Danil of Sangay assisted in the ceremonies performed 
by his father; he was hoping someday to inherit the shamanistic powers 
of his father. 

62 GARVAN (b), p. 436; REED, op, cit., pp. 65 f.; MANDELBAUM, Selected 
Writing, p. 342. 

64 Scuepesta (f), p. 124; Core (b), p. 73. 

65 Maceva (5), p. 279; MAceEDA, thesis, pp. 112, 142. 

66 GARVAN (b), pp. 506, 512, 514. 

67 MAcEDA, thesis, p. 101; GAnvAN (b), pp. 402 ff. 
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cording to GARVAN, “burial takes place on the following day as a 
general rule.’’*’ VANOVERBERGH reports the same practice among 
the Aeta of northern Luzon.®® SCHEBESTA, quoting BEYER, writes 
that when an Aeta dies he or she is, if possible, buried on the 
same day.” Among the Semang the corpse is buried on the day 
death occurs.“ MAN records that among the Andamanese the 
corpse is buried within eighteen hours of the decease.” 


The Mamanua clean the dead body with water and change 
its clothing in preparation for the interment.7* The Aeta of Zam- 
bales and Camarines sometimes wash the dead body with water, 
but the most common practice is to rub it down with ashes.” 
The Semang™ wash the corpse, too, and the Andamanese,”® in- 
stead of washing it, paint it with white clay. 


In the past the Mamanua practiced platform burial, but only 
for the bagani (warrior “chief”), a title probably taken over 
from the Manobo, and for those who were killed by the Manobo.”* 
The Semang expose the body of a wizard or a shaman on a tree, 
while other people receive ordinary pit burial.7? The Andamanese 
honor hunters who die in the prime of life with platform burial; 
this honor is also bestowed on leaders.”® 


Burial in a sitting and standing position has been attested 
among the Mamanua*®® and the Aeta® of Luzon. The Semang 


68 GARVAN (b), pp. 430, 439; ScumpT (a), pp. 254 f.; Reallexikon, Bd. 
13, p. 407. ‘ 

69 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 429; VANOVERBERGH (2), p. 761. 

70 ScHEBESTA (f), p. 2381. 

71 Jbid., p. 164. 

72 MAN (3), p. 71; BRowN, op. cit., pp. 106 ff.; SCHMIDT (a), pp. 252 f. 

73 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 101 f. 

74 GARVAN (b), pp. 482, 441; CoLe (b), p. 69. 

75 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 158, 161, 164, 171 f. 

76 BROWN, op. cit., p. 106, MAN (8), pp. 144 f.; ScHMrpT (a), p. 252. 

77 GARVAN (b), p. 405. 

78 SCHEBESTA (f), p. 151; SCHMIDT (a), pp. 258 f.; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 
229, 274; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 90 ff.; Cote (b), pp. 78, 75. 

79 BROWN, op, cit., p. 107; MAN (8), pp. 144 f.; ScuMipT (a), pp. 252 f. 

69 GARVAN (b), pp. 445 f.; he also mentions vertical graves (Jbid., p. 
438); RAHMANN (3), p. 741; MACEDA, thesis, p. 101; PLASENCIA mentions 
vertical burial (BLAIR and Ropertson, Vol, 7, p. 195). 

81 GARVAN (b), pp. 423 f., 882, 887; RAHMANN (8), p. 742; MANZANO, 
Negrito-Aeta, p. 5. 


ebacs™ The Semang Wrap is cndavert in Teteta c 2 
mats. The Andamanese wrap the dead body in palm leaves,% 
but according to BROWN*® a mat is first wrapped around the 
corpse and over this a number of large palm leaves are arranged ; 
then the whole is tied into a bundle. 


As soon as the grave has been filled up the Mamanua (rela- 
tives of the deceased) leave fire, water, and food for the dead 
person’s soul.®* The Aeta (Lamon Bay in Quezon, central Zam- 
bales, Mt. Dangas in Zambales, Lopez in Tayabas and Pinatubo) 
leave fire and food on the grave; some of them just leave food 
without fire.** The Semang leave fire, water and food on the 


82 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 151, 164; ScHeBEsTA (4), p. 961; ScHMIDT (d), 
p. 252. 

83 MAN (3), p. 144; BROWN, op. cit., p. 107; ScHmupT (a), p. 252. 

84 GARVAN (b), p. 406. 

85 MAN (8), p. 141; MAN (2), pp. 289 f.; BROWN, op. cit., p. 109. 

86 GARVAN (b), p. 402; MACEDA, thesis, pp. 101 ff. 

87 GARVAN (b), p. 407; ECHAVEZ, Apuntes de la Isla, pp. 8 r 

88 GARVAN (b), pp. 434, 438; RAHMANN and Macepa (2), ?. 875; REED, 
op. cit., p. 61; TAYLOR, op. cit., p, 218; CAYNA, Barber Turns, p. 53. 

89 REED, loc. cit. 

90 ScHEBESTA (f), pp. 159, 160 f., 168, 170 f., 172 f. 

91 MAN (3), p. 141; ScumupT (a), p, 252; CROOKE, Death: Death Rites, 
p. 468, 

92 BROWN, op. cit., p. 106, 

0% MAcEDA, thesis, p. 102; GARVAN (b), pp. 402 f. 

94 GaRVAN, ibid. pp. 408, 422, 424, 439 ff.; Scuenesta (f), pp, 291 f. 
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grave.*®> The Andamanese leave fire and water at the burial 
place; the Onge are an exception among the Andamanese.” 

In the past, the Mamanua would, after the burial, transfer 
their settlement to a new location, usually separated from the 
burial site by a body of water.°’ The Aeta®® (Zambales, Cama- 
rines Sur, Apayao, Ragay in Camarines, Tagkawayan, Lamon 
Bay in Quezon, the Isneg Negritos, etc.), the Semang®® and the 
Andamanese’™ (excepting the Onge) betake themselves to an- 
other place after the burial. 

The Mamanua mourn the dead nine days during which pray- 
ers are said for his soul.’ The period of mourning among the 
Aeta’®? (in Luzon, Negros and Panay) and the Semang’® varies 
from a few days to one week; and among the Andamanese it 
lasts till the bones are exhumed.!% After the mourning period 
has passed, all these Negritos hold a feast for the soul of the 
departed. | 

Among the Mamanua living in mid-central Mindanao, north- 
west of Lianga and along the Angdanan River the relatives of 
the deceased go back to the place of burial to exhume the larger 
bones and the cranium, which are valued for medicinal pur- 
poses.1°% The Aeta of Mt. Kadig in northwestern Camarines 


95 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 158 f., 160 f., 162, 164, 169 ff., 172; SCHEBESTA 
(a), pp. 186, 138 f., 226, 246; NIPPOLD (b), p. 26. 

96 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 108, 288; MAN (8), p. 144; ScuHmipT (a), pp. 
253; from a lecture by Prof. Dr. CIPRIANI held at the Anthropos Institute 
on April 14, 1959; CrooKE, op. cit., pp. 464 f.; NrppoLp (b), p. 25. 

97 MACEDA, thesis, p. 101. 

%8 Supra, see footnote 43; COLE (b),p. 71; GARVAN (b), pp. 407, 421 f., 
427; VANOVERBERGH (2), pp. 761 f.; TAYLOR, op. cit., p. 218. 

99 Supra, see footnote 34, Chapter 1; ScHEBEsTA (f), p. 160; ScHMIDT (a), 
p. 254; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 93 f.; EVANs (a), pp. 178 f.; SCHEBESTA 
(gz), pp. 106, 145 f., 235, 245, 274; ScHMipT (d), p. 251; Bowring, op, cit., p. 
169; Reallexikon, Bd. 18, p. 407. 

100 Supra, see footnote 35, Chapter 1; SCHMIDT (a), p. 253; N1pPOoLD (b), 
p. 31. 

101 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 102 f.; GARVAN (b), p. 447. 

102 GARVAN (b), pp. 406 f., 408, 420, 425, 487 440, 442; Benepicro, Neg- 
rito-Aeta, p. 5; SALAZAR, Negrito-Aeta, p. 2; BrYER (2), pp. 482, 515; 
RAHMANN and MACEDA (8), p. 876. 

108 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 160, 163, 167, 172; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 141 ff., 
159. 

104 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 110 f., 288 f., MAN (1), p. 145; see also footnote 


107, infra. 
106 GARVAN (b), pp. 446 f, 


i Ra NaN: 
“the Aeta,” the Semang and the A 

At present the Mamanua say that the soul lea 
upon death, but they do not point to any definite of eg- 
ress.14 GARVAN, however, reports that in the past the Mamanuz 
believed thie’soul went out through the big toe.® The Aeta of 
Camarines say that after death the soul passes off the thumb, 
the crown of the head, etc., and others say simply that the soul 
leaves the body.!!® The Semang believe that the soul goes out of 


106 GARVAN (b), ibid., pp. 442 f.; ScueBesTa (f), p. 306; Cooper (1), 
p. 32; Cooper (a), p. 27; Mangyans are reported also to exhume the bones 
of their dead (GARDNER, Indic Studies, pp. 48 f.). 

107 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 112 f., MAN (3), p. 145; for the manufacture of 
the bone necklace see THOMPSON (Description of Andamanese, pp. 275 ff.) ; 
a lecture delivered at the Anthropos Institute by Prof. Dr. CIPRIANI in 
April 14, 1959; SALISBURY, op. cit., p. 653 

108 CIPRIANI’S lecture, supra. 

109 MACEDA, thesis, p. 102. 

110 ScHEBESTA (f), p. 284; RAHMANN and Macepa (2), pp. 831 f.; 
GARVAN mentions various names for the soul among “the Aeta” groups he 
observed, namely; amang, kalentau, kalalua, bibit, kag, samangat, badi, and 
kadadua (GARVAN b, pp. 478 ff.); see also footnote 32 supra. 

111 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 174 ff.; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (b), pp. 5, 194; 
Scumipt (a), p. 251. 

112 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 106, 109, 304; MAN (3), pp. 145, 162; ScHEBESTA 
(f), p. 306; Scumupr (a), p. 250. 

113 Supra, see footnotes 199-250, Chapter II. 

114 An opinion expressed by SANTOS and Mauricio, both Mamanua spirit- 
mediums from Mara-iging. 

115 GARVAN (b), pp. 476 f. 

116 Jhid., pp. 411, 458, 477. 
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the toe, the crown of the head and the breast.’ The Andamanese 
believe that the soul leaves the body through the nose in the form 
of a breath; it is the same passage that the soul uses to go forth 
when the individual is asleep.'"* 


GARVAN wrote that amongst the Mamanua there is a belief 
in the existence of two souls, one of which is free to wander at — 
will, viz., in dreams and unconciousness." In central Zambales, 
too, the Aeta believe that a man has two souls.’” In a ger 
statement GARVAN says that “the Aeta” believe human bei 
have one to three souls, which can wander during their sleep 
The belief that the soul may wander while an individual s 
is found also among the Semang’”? and the Andamanese.*™* 


All these primitives, except the Onge (Andamanese), leav 
their old settlement where a person has died, for fear that his 
spirit may come back and harm them (cf. supra). ed 

Maes 


Belief in the other world. The Mamanua say that the la 
of the dead lies to the west.!*4 The Aeta of northern = = 
that the soul wanders west, to Mt. Kilan, while those f. 
bales believe that the soul goes to Mt. Pinatubo, the c 
point of western Zambales.!*° The Aeta of Apayae: nd 2 
bales believe that the soul mounts towards the sun, without g 
any particular direction.!** The Semang say that the sal @ 
departed goes to the land of the dead in the west.'** Some of 
Andamanese say that the spirit ascends to live in the sl y: 38 

GARVAN reports the Mamanua’® as saying that 
diuata, now called Diwata Mountains, is the land of the di 


7 
> 


117 Scnepesta (f), pp. 174-177; ScHMmpT (d), p. 252. a 

118 BROWN, op, cit., pp. 168 ff.; ScommpT (d), pp. 139 f. 

119 GARVAN (b), pp. 406 f. r 

120 Jbid., p. 408; Igorots believe in the existence of two souls | (Bu 
rxitt 4, pp. 76 f.). 

121 ‘GARVAN (b), p. 424, 

122 SCHEBESTA tt), p. 175. ; 

128 BROWN, op. cit., p, 167; MAN (8), p, 162; this belief is fou 7 
among the Dravidians and non-Aryan tribes of India (CrooKes, op, © 
459); and also in the plurality of souls (ibid). 

124 Macepa, field notes. 

120 VanoversercH (4), p. 545; GARVAN (b), p. 472; see also 
(f), P. 263 

126 Bcumpesta, ibid. p. 288; Garvan (b), p. 408, 

127 Bonemeeta (f),pp. 177 £.; Scum (d), p. 251, 

128 Buown, op. elf, pp. 168 f., 805; Scum (d), p. 143, 

120 Garvan (b), Pp. 408, 
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for the Aeta'** of Zambales, he says, Mt. Pinatubo appears to 
be the temporary, if hot the permanent, abode for the souls of 
the departed. ’ )> Mnoveg 


The Mamanua™ and the Aeta!? (N, Camarines and i 
bas) furthermore believe that the habitat of the dead is a f 

of durian fruit trees or an island rich in fruits or any land of 
particular appeal to them. The Semang believe that the land of 
spirits is just like this world, but that life is much better there.’* 
The land of spirits, according to the Andamanese, is like the 
actual world, with forests and seas, and all the familiar animals 
and plants.1*4 


Religious ceremonies. Amongst the Mamanua GARVAN 
noticed on several occasions that during a storm an individual 
“would make a small cut on some part of his body and with a 
movement of his finger dispel the blood skyward addressing the 
supposed spirits in some such form as, ‘Here’s your blood. Drink 
it....’ 285 He also writes that the thunder is owned by Baya, no 
doubt Magbabaya, and that in the course of a thunderstorm the 
Mamanua would prick their fingers and sprinkle the blood in 
the direction of the thunder.!** Now the Mamanua no longer offer 
human blood in sacrifice to appease the thunderstorm, but subs- 
titute animal blood.'*7 The Aeta of Negros pour out vinegar to 
stop a thunderstorm, and if the storm grows worse, they cut off 
the neck of a chicken, and its blood and carcass are thrown into 
the yard.1** Among the Aeta (Baluga) of eastern Bulacan, when 
Kadai, the thunder god, is angry at adultery or other wrongs and 
thunder comes, blood is taken from a cut in the leg; it is mixed 
with water and later thrown in the direction of the thunder, while 
a little of it is put on the ground for the wife of Kadaz.'*® The 
sacrifice is offered by women, but when the storm becomes worse, 
the men cut themselves, too, The thunderstorm blood-sacrifice of 
the Semang is well-known, especially through the field work and 


180 Jhid. 

18} Jbid., . 472. 

182 [hid, 

186 ScuEeBEsTA (f), pp. 177 f. 

184 BROWN, op, cit., pp. 168 f.; MAN (3), p, 161; Scumupr (d), p. 148 
85 GARVAN (b), p, 5238; Cooper (a), pp. 34 f.; Cooper (1), p, 39. 

166 GARVAN (b), p. 487; Coorer (1), loc, cit.; Cooper (a), loe, eit 

187 RAHMANN (1), pp. 870 f, 

186 RAMMANW and Macepa (2), p, 831 


189 Cooper (a), loc, cit,; Coormn (1), loe, ett 
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reports of Scuenesta.’*? It resembles in a number of details that 
of the Aeta of Bulacan, and this similarity is so striking that, ae- 
cording to SCHEBESTA, the two sacrifices are as one egg to 
the other. Thus, among the Semang, too, the women begin with 
the sacrifice, and the men follow their example if they in their 
turn are frightened by the violence of the storm. The Semang 
likewise mix the blood with water and pour a little of the mixture 
upon the ground for the wife of Karei.! 


A successful Mamanua hunter (s) offers some parts of the 
game to the herder—Tama, and during the harvest season the 
Mamanua hold a bakayag (a thanksgiving ceremony), essentially 
the same as the full-moon prayer-ceremony, but terminating in a 
feast; they also offered honey in the past.'*2 The Aeta (Negros, 
Pinatubo and the Dumagat Negritos) offer a part of the game 
to their herders; those of northern and eastern Luzon offer a 
part of the game to the Supreme Being.'#* The Aeta of Negros 
have also a religious festival after the rice harvest.14* The Se- 
mang offer the first fruits of the durian tree, but this ceremony 
is only performed when a shaman is present.*° SCHEBESTA writes 
that the Andamanese do not offer any sacrifice—either animal or 
plant, although SCHMIDT interprets the prohibition of harvesting 
certain plants during certain times as a passive sacrifice.'*® 


At present the Mamanua full-moon prayer-ceremony is al- 
ways led by a shaman."7 Fifty years ago GARVAN’S report of the 


140 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 78-94, 97; SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 184, 214 f.; 
SCHEBESTA (6), pp. 16, 18; SCHEBESTA (g), pp. 22, 87 f., 188 f., 198 f., 252 
f., 258, 271, 280, EvANs (c), pp. 171 f., 175 f., 187; Cooper (a), loc. cit.; 
Cooper (1), loc. cit.; Scumipt (d), pp. 169 f., 173 178 ff., 182 ff., 185 f.. 
Cote (b), p. 75. 

141 SCHEBESTA (f), p. 87; ScHmiIpT (d), pp. 171, 174; ScuHmipT (j), 
p. 278. 

142 GARVAN (b), p. 487. 

143 RAHMANN and MACEDA (2), pp. 829 f.; VANOVERBERGH (4), pp. 
514, 543, 551 ff.; VANOVERBERGH (8), p. 163; ScHort, Anfaenge der Privat- 
und Plantwirtschaft, pp. 487 ff.; SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 247 f., 249 f., 253; 
VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 485; ScHmipT (d), p. 287 ff., 302; Fox, op. cit., pp. 
805 f. 

144 RAHMANN and MAcepa (2), p. 830. 

145 ScHEBESTA (f), pp. 237 f., 140, 

146 Scnepesta (f), p. 810; Scumupr (d), p. 125 ff.; Scumupr (j), p. 278. 

147 MacepA (5), pp. 278 f., 


AS Gv fall into a trance. vi 


Tie 


= The text of the prayers said by the M: 

is different from the language they speak in their e 
ie been noted also by GARVAN."? The text « 

the northern Luzon Aeta is unintelligible to tl 


148 GARVAN (b), p. 500. 

149 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 432 ff.; SCHEBESTA (f), p. 259; SCHMipr 
(a), pp. 292 ff.; GARVAN describes the same ceremony in Cagayan (GARVAN 
b, pp. 503 ff.). 

150 ScuepesTA (f), pp. 265 ff., 287 ff.; SCHEBESTA (c), pp. 63 ff.; 
Garvan (b), pp. 510 ff. 

151 ScnHeBesTa (f), pp. 136 f.; EvANs (c), pp. 211 f.; EVANS (a), Pp. 
159. STiIGLMAYR (2), p. 14; Scumupt (b), pp. 222 f. 

162 Macepa (5), p. 282. 

158 Scnepesta (f), pp. 270, 288; GARVAN (b), pp. 515 f.; STIGLMAYR 
(2), p. 147. 

164 Pyane (a), pp. 160 ff. 

166 SyicLMAYK is of the opinion that the Semang hala (shaman) falls 
into a trance (STIOLMAYE 1, pp, 159, 163); StiauMaye (3), p, 147, 

i Scurpesta (f), pp, 148, 166, 

107 Macepa (5), pp. 279 f. (wee footnote 14, ibid.) ; GARVAN (b), p. 503. 
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to VANOVERBERGH.'** The Semang hala have their own lingua 
sacra,‘ 

In the past the Mamanua did not offer anything during the 
prayer-ceremony, but today, they offer a betel-nut-chew prepara- 
tion. The northern Luzon Aeta™ do not have any offering as 
a part of the ceremony, whilst the Aeta’® of Zambales and western 
Camarines offer food. The Semang present no offering.’ 


Amongst the Mamanua, in the past, the participants in the 
prayer-ceremony alternated in singing, each group (men and 
women) being led by its “‘chief.’’4** The alternating singing of 
men and women is recorded for the Aeta of northern Luzon.?% 


158 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 442; ScHmipT (d), pp. 306 ff.; GARVAN (b), 
pp. 504, 507; below is the text of the prayer which GARVAN recorded but 
could not translate (ibid., p. 507); the writer has attempted an accompany- 
ing literal translation. 

Ikau Bituin, tana ka madium 

You star come (7?) it is dark 

Nang kami maharagan 

That we be enlightened (or illuminated) 

Idi kalupa’an 

Here on earth 

Ikau digiu ai matagal, mi api susundan 

You god (?) for long we sufferers follow 

Paghilingi mi didi ka tunai, kai adigiu 

Look at us here on earth, because small (7) 

Ai bigai grasia mi dios ai ikau 

Oh give grace (or actually may mean food) god, Oh you 

Ikau, bilan, dati ka agapai sa bituin, ikalu ng dios 

You, moon, always you companion (7?) to the stars, second to god 

Ikau hanu dios ka, ai pagkilala na kami anilalang mu 

You who are god, oh show now us the directed (or created) by 

you 
The writer forwarded a copy of the above prayer to the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, Manila but has not yet received a translation from the said In- 
stitute. 

1589 SCHEBESTA (f), p. 156, also p. 188; SKEAT and BLAGDEN comment 
that the language used by the hala (shaman) is archaic and hardly under- 
standable (SKEAT and BLAGDEN b, pp. 126 f.); EVANS (a), pp. 158 ff. 

160 GARVAN (b), pp. 501 ff.; MAcEDA (5), pp. 280 f. 

161 VANOVERBERGH (1), pp. 441 f.; VANOVERBERGH (5), p. 34; also STIGL- 
mayer (3), p. 145; Scumupr (d), p, 294. 

162 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 270 f., 288; GARVAN (b), pp. 510 ff. 

163 ScHEBESTA (f), pp. 137, 154 ff.; EvANs (a), pp. 158 ff. 

14 GARVAN (b), p. 501; at present the participants of the prayer cere- 
mony answer the prayers said by the spirit medium (Macepa 5, p, 280). 

166 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 489; Scumipr (d), p, 805, 
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The Semang do not use the antiphon in singing or praying, but 
repeat the prayers after the hala.%° The tone of the ‘prayersle 
reverent in all the groups. bags 


According to GARVAN, the Mamanua in the past adateadba 
their prayers both to Magbabaya and the spirits of the dead.1*7 
At present, however, there can be no doubt that the Mamanua 
prayers are directed to their Supreme Being (Magbabaya) .1* 
An Aeta from Ballesteros (N. Luzon) said that the prayer-cere- 
mony is the Negrito way of asking God to help them and cure 
them of their illness.1® In the talbong session the name of the 
Supreme Being (Apo Katawan) is even mentioned.” STIGLMAYR 
is of the opinion that the Semang panoh ceremony? is a parallel 
to the talbong session; and he goes on to say that evidence of this 
“meditation shamanism,” as he terms it, is to be found among the 
Andamanese.!”* 


In the past the Mamanua used bamboo stampers as musical 
instruments during their prayer-ceremony.!* Today, however, a 
gong, a drum and a kind of guitar are used by the Mamanua 
during the dancing held in connection with their prayer meet- 
ing. 1* The Aeta of northern Luzon use gongs for their dancing, 
while in the talbong ceremony a guitar is used.17> The Aeta of 
western Camarines use bamboo guitars in their full-moon prayer- 
ceremony.'** The Semang use bamboo stampers as musical in- 
struments,}™" 


The use during this ceremony of a kind of wood rosin, called 
kamangyan, has been noted among the Mamanua.!8 The Aeta of 


166 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 140 ff.; EVANS (a), pp. 158 ff. 

167 GARVAN (b), p. 500. 

168 MACEDA (5), p. 280. 

169 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 441; VANOVERBERGH (5), p. 32; see also supra, 
the text of the prayer recorded by GARVAN, footnote 158; STIGLMAYR (3), 
p. 147. 

170 SCHEBESTA (f), p. 269; STIGLMAYR (3), loc. cit. 

171 STIGLMAYR (3), loc, cit. 

172 [bid. 

173 GARVAN (b), p. 500. 

174 MACEDA (5), pp. 281, (see diagram 4, ibid., p. 279); infra, Dances 
and Musical Instruments. 

175 VANOVERBERGH (1), p. 442; VANOVERBERGH (5), p. 27; SCHEBESTA 
(f). p. 266; ScumipT (d), p. 297; The People, p. 32. 

176 GARVAN (b), p. 510, also 501, 504; ScHEeBESTA (f), pp. 287 f. 

177 SCHEBESTA (f), p. 188; SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), pp. 121 ff., 131. 

178 MACEDA (5), p. 283 (see diagram 4, ibid., p. 279). 
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western Camarines also use it.17? A certain kind of wood resin 
plays a part in the Semang panoh ceremony.’ The Mamanua 
spirit medium wears a sash made either of red cloth or of printed 
silk.181 The shaman of the Aeta of western Camarines also wear 
this kind of sash.18? SKEAT and BLAGDEN report the use of crossed 
leaf festoon among the Semang.1*8 


The prayer-ceremony of the Mamanua is led by a full-fledged 
male shaman, who is usually assisted by lesser mediums (some- 
times a woman shaman).'** Two spirit mediums are mentioned 
in the ceremony among the western Camarines Aeta described by 
GARVAN.!® The Semang hala (shaman) has his assistant called 
serlantes.18° 


The Mamanua prayer-ceremony includes a session in which 
spiritual, mental and organic troubles among the participants are 
attended to.187 The Aeta (Zambales, Pinatubo, Tayabas and W. 
Camarines) perform also a curing seance led by a shaman, who 
tries to effect a cure with his prayers.8® SKEAT and BLAGDEN 
mention a curing seance led by a shaman, who tries to effect a 
cure with his cebuh stone.'*® The Andamanese do not have a 
ceremony of this kind; their medicine man effects a cure either 
by promising to let the spirit cure the illness in his dream or by 
advising the patients on how to apply the necessary medica- 
tion.1%° 


After a series of unsuccessful hunts Mamanua hunters per- 
form a ceremony called diwata.’* The Aeta of Negros have a 
corresponding daga, those from Tayabas the lunkas, those of Zam- 
bales have a special ceremony to seek the hunting favors from 


179 GARVAN (b), pp. 510 f.; ScHEBEsTA (f), p. 288. 

180 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 137 f. 

181 MACEDA (5), see footnote 10, p. 278. 

182 GARVAN (b), pp. 510 f. 

183 SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 131. 

184 MACEDA (5), pp. 277 ff., 283. 

185 GARVAN (b), pp. 510 ff.; ScHEBEsTa (f), p. 288. 

186 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 137 f., 140. 

187 MACEDA (5), p. 284; GARVAN (b), p. 417. 

188 REED, op. cit., p. 66; Fox, op. cit., pp. 317 ff.; GARVAN (b), pp. 507, 
512 f.; ScHeBEsTA (f), pp. 285 ff. 

189 SKEAT and BLAGDEN (a), p. 497; SCHEBESTA (f), p. 150; SCHEBESTA 
(e), p. 170. 

190 BROWN, op, cit., p. 178; MAN (3), pp. 96 f. 

191 MACEDA, thesis, p. 116; Cote (a), p. 153, 160; Cartas, x, p. 359. 
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Malyayari (maker or owner?) , while those from Pinatubo always 
perform specific activities to maintain and insure harmonious 


relationships with Baladang who is the leader of the wild pigs 
and deer.'*? mn 


Feasts. After burial, at the end of the mourning period, the 
Mamanua hold a feast for the soul of the departed and so do 
the other Negrito groups.!* Marriages are, in most cases, amongst 
the Mamanua, “the Aeta,” the Semang and the Andamanese, fol- 
lowed by rejoicing and consequently feasting. Peculiar to the 
Mamanua is the feast called bakayag which is held only when 
offered by a person who has made a promise to do so if he is cured 
of his sickness. A similar name is given to the feast which the 
Mamanua hold after a good harvest; the Aeta of Negros also hold 
a religious feast after the harvest (cf. supra). The feast that 
follows the completion of the boys’ and girls’ initiation, and the 
feast that follows after two warring “tribes” have been recon- 
ciled are to be found only among the Andamanese.1** 


2. 


MYTHOLOGY 


Creation of the world. The Mamanua!” attribute the creation 
of our earth to their Supreme Being, a belief held by the Anda- 
manese!®* who state that Puluga created the world. The Se- 
mang’ attribute the creation of the earth to the dung beetle 
and to a kind of bird. SCHEBESTA, quoting EVANS, however, states 
that Ta Pedn interfered with the work of the dung beetle, com- 
manding it to stop upon seeing that the earth had grown rapidly 
towards the sky. The other version credits the creation of the 
earth to two supernatural beings (one of them Ta Pedn) who 
were sent to fish by their grandfather; the two brothers left 


192 RAHMANN and MACcEDA (2), p. 830 (see also footnote 54, ibid.) ; 
GARVAN (b), pp. 505 f., 516; Fox, op. cit., pp. 312 f. 

193 Supra, see footnotes 101-104. 

194 Supra, see footnotes 329-333, Chapter II. 

195 MACEDA, thesis, p. 115. 


196 BROWN, op. cit., p. 135; ScumupT (j), p. 283. 
197 MACEDA, thesis, pp. 111 f. 
198 BROWN, op, cit., pp. 192 f.; MAN (8), p, 167; Schtenesta (f), p, 302. 


1% Scuesesta, ibid,, pp, 35 ff 
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their fishing rods on the shore of the stream and out of them 
sprung two mountains, whence the earth. 

Origin of the Negrito. In the beginning, according to the Ma- 
manua, there was only one kind of man; then lightning struck 
the earth and set it on fire, and those who were singed became 
biack—the Mamanua.?” The Aeta of Capiz (Panay Is.), accord- 
ing to TULIO, say that their ancestor was the eldest of the three 
sons, who received a curse for laughing at his sleeping father ; 
and that from that time on he had to live near the sun (in the 
mountains). The heat of the sun turned his skin black and his 
hair became kinky.?°! The Aeta of Bulacan say that a large ape 
stole fire from the Supreme Being, Kadai, and set the world on 
fire.2°? The people who fled downstream became the Malays and 
those who were singed became Negritos. This corresponds to 
the Semang (Jahai) belief that a berok-monkey stole fire from 
Karei and set the grass on fire; the people who went downstream 
in rafts are the present Malays, those who delayed got their hair 
singed and thus became the progenitors of the Negritos.2°* SCHE- 
BESTA thinks that there may be Hindu elements in this mytholo- 
gical complex but on the other hand he finds a surprising simi- 
larity between the myth of the Negrito of Bulacan and that of 
the Semang. 

An animal stealing the fire and the burning should be noted 
as the characteristic elements of these myths. COOPER suggests 
that the Andamanese belief in the stealing of fire from Biliku or 
Puluga is related to the above beliefs.? 

The Mamanua trap and hunt the carrion lizard (cf, monitor 
lizard) but they do not play with the carcass.*°° The Zambales 
Aeta do not play with the lizard, the belief being that this would 
cause a storm.”°* COOPER, quoting GARVAN, tells us that an un- 


200 GARVAN (b), p. 470; Cooper (1), p. 42; Cooper (a), p. 38; MACEDA, 
thesis, p. 112. 

“01 TuLIO, Negrito-Aeta, p. 3. 

202 COOPER (a), p. 38 (also footnote 75, tbid.); Cooper (1), p. 42; the 
Tinguianes believe that the descendents of those who took refuge near the 
hearth are Negritos (DELBEKE, Religion and Morals, p. 33). 

203 Cooper (a), loc, cit.; Cooper (1), loc. cit.; ScHepesta (f), pp. 57 
{f., 252; Evans (c), p. 161; ScHepesTa (a), pp. 208 f.; SkeEAT and BLAGDEN 
(b), p. 219; EVANs (a), p. 146, 

#04 COOPER (a), loc, cit.; Cooper (1), loc. cit.; BROWN, op. cit., p. 201. 

#06 When asked on this point Bentura Hay, a Mamanua of Mahayahay, 
he simply answered that they do not play with the carcass of the hayu or 
hibang, because next time they go hunting they will be unable to catch any. 

206 Garvan (b), p, 484, 


identified Aeta group believe that laug] 
the carrion lizard causes sickness,?°7 
the groups mentioned may have something 
damanese belief that the monitor lizard is an ancest 
furthermore, the Superior Being of the Onge (Ande 
some still obscure connection with the monitor lizard.” 


The rainbow. Among the Mamanua a very red panibowet ore- 
tells death and is generally considered a bad omen.”4° The Se- 
mang, according to EvANs, wear a necklace of black fungi as a 
charm against “hot rain,” meaning alternating rain and ii 
which produce the rainbow.?!1_ The Andamanese claim that 4the 
rainbow is a precursor of illness.?!2 b SAS 


Earthquake. The Mamanua think that inoue are 
caused by a giant snake.243 The Aeta of Camarines say that they 
are caused by a crocodile-like creature, called lahua.*4* The Se- 
mang believe them to be caused by a turtle and by the same rain- 
bow snake to which they attribute the flood.*** In this matter 
these Negrito groups share a belief held by practically all peoples 
of South-east Asia. 


Thunderstorm and related beliefs. According to the Mama- 
nua Magbabaya expresses his anger by thunder.” The Aeta of 
northern Camarines and Zambales say that thunder is the voice 
of their Supreme Being.?!7 Karei of the Semang, causes thunder 
when he is angered.”!* Another group of the Semang, the Ken- 
siu, say that Za Pedn, their Supreme Being, is the author of 


207 COOPER (a), p. 32; Cooper (1), pp. 36 f. 

208 BROWN, op. cit., p. 196. 

209 According to Prof. Dr. L. CrpRIANI in his lecture at the Anthropos 
Institute in April 14, 1959. 
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213 GARVAN (b), p. 525; Pedro Onagan, an old Mamanua of sixty or 
more years from Salinbangon, said that the earth rests on the back of a big 
eaua (python), and when it moves there is an earthquake. 

214 GARVAN (b), p. 525; ScnepesTa (f), pp. 276 f. 

215 SCHEBESTA (f), pp. 118, 276. 

216 GARVAN (b), p. 526; RAHMANN (1), pp. 370 f. 

217 GARVAN (b), pp. 485 f., 526 f.; Cooper (a), p. 28; Cooper (1), p. 31. 

216 ScHEBESTA (f), pp. 71 f.; SCHEBESTA (a), pp. 184, 214 f.; SCHEBESTA 
(6), pp. 16, 18; ScHEBESTA (g), pp. 87 f., 198 f., 252 f.; EvANS (c), pp. 171 
f., 175 f., 187. 
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thunder.®"* Puluga’s voice is the thunder which is rarely heard 
during the dry season, according to the Andamanese,?” 


When Magbabaya rolls about stones in the heavens thunder 
ensues, according to the Mamanua.”"" CooPER points out a parallel 
belief among the Semang and the Andamanese.?”” 


At present the Mamanua offer as their reason for not burn- 
ing leeches the fact that these semi-parasites give off a bad odor.2” 
In the past, however, burning leeches was believed to cause 
thunder, and killing them to cause storm. The Zambales Aeta 
also consider it displeasing to their Supreme Being.?% The Se- 
mang do not burn leeches, lest the Supreme Being be offended.” 


GARVAN reports that the Mamanua, in the past, considered 
flashing a mirror displeasing to their Supreme Being; hence, this 
action might cause a storm.”** There is a parallel belief among 
the Semang (Kenta-Bogn and Jahay).??7 


The Mamanua believe that those who commit incest are 
punished by being struck by a thunderbolt, sent by their Supreme 
Being, and then turned to stone.??8 Amongst the Aeta of Zam- 
bales and the Baluga Negritos the thunder god is angered at in- 
cest, adultery and other wrongs, and the Aeta of Negros say that 
incest is punished by petrifaction.22® The Semang say that a 
thunderbolt strikes if incest is committed and if a man is guilty 
of familiarity with his in-laws; murder is also considered to be 
abominable to their thunder god.73° Puluga of the Andamanese 


219 ScomMipt (d), p. 160 (see also footnote 1, ibid.). 

220 BROWN, op. cit., pp. 158 f.; MAN (3), p. 158. 
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is angered at adultery, murder, falsehood, theft, and grave of- 
fences; he punishes the guilty by sending a thunderstorm.2* 


The Mamanua do not kill a certain kind of wasp for fear of 
offending their Supreme Being, whose messenger this insect is 
believed to be.* A parallel prohibition exists among the Semang 
where one kind of wasp is a companion to as well as an attendant 
upon the thunder god.?% 


The burning of a certain kind of beeswax will, according to 
the Mamanua, cause a thunderstorm.”** A similar belief is found 
among the Andamanese.”*5 


In the past, the Mamanua believed that birds’ eggs should 
not be stolen, but today, as far as the writer is aware, this prohi- 
bition is no longer observed.*3* A parallel prohibition is found 
among the Zambales Aeta”*? and the Semang,?** who hold that 
the eggs of birds should not be played with. 

To fetch water in cooking utensils such as pots, frying pans, 
etc., is forbidden among the Mamanua, the belief being that this 
causes a heavy rain to fall and flood the river.® This taboo 
exists also among “the Aeta”’?4? and the Semang (Kenta-Bogn 
and Jahay) ;7#! the latter affirming that such an act offends the 
thunder god. 

Copulating dogs and other animals are neither to be looked 
at nor laughed at; otherwise, there will be a thunderstorm ac- 
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236 CooPER (a), p. 81; Cooper (1), p. 36. 

237 GARVAN (b), p. 534; Cooper (1), loc, cit.; CooPER (a), loc. cit. 

238 SCHEBESTA (f), p. 100; SCHEBESTA (a), p. 215; COOPER (1), loc. 
cit.; Cooper (a), loc. cit.; ScumipT (d), p. 171. 

239 This belief is uniform through all the Mamanua settlements visited 


by the writer (cf. map in MAcepDA, thesis, p. 19). 
240 GARVAN (b), p. 534; Cooper (1), p. 37; Cooper (a), pp. 32 f. 
241 Scnepesta (f), p. 101;-ScHEBESTA (a), p. 183; COOPER (a), loc. 


cit,; Cooper (1), loc. cit.; Scumipt (d), pp. 171, 174, 185. 


cording to the Mamanua,””” the Aeta®* (Zambales and Negros), 
also 


and the Semang (Kenta-Bogn).*“ Besides, the Mamanua 
forbid ridiculing, imitating, playing with, or torturing certain 
kinds of animals.’ A similar taboo exists among the Aeta®” 
(Negros and Zambales) and among the Semang.”"” 


The Mamanua respect the cicada, since it is believed to have 
been the child of the first man and woman.** The Semang keep 
silent when the cicadas sing.”* This is paralleled among the An- 
damanese”*’ (also the Onge) who keep silent when the cicada 
begins to sing in the nearby forest. 


The Mamanua drive a pointed instrument as the bolo or 
sundang into the ground to stop a thunderstorm.” The Aeta of 
Zambales chop the ground with a bolo or drive a stake into the 
ground to stop a thunderstorm, and the Aeta of Ragay (Cama- 
rines) drive the point of an arrow or bolo into the ground for 
the same purpose.?°? 


In the past the Mamanua,”** when making the blood sacri- 
fice, expelled their breath through their teeth, a practice which 
reflects that of the Semang?** (Jahay) who drive away a storm 
by making a hissing sound through their teeth. 


During a thunderstorm the Mamanua throw into the fire a 
green plant, called badyang, which makes a hissing and a smal] 


242 RAHMANN (1), p. 870; RAHMANN and Macepa (2), p. 830 (see foot- 
vote 56, ibid.) 
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249 Scuesesta (f), p. 100 (see footnote 18, ibid.). 
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the bones of a monkey during a storm.” err 
the leaves of mimusops which produce a popr 

The moon and the sun. During the full-moon p 
the Mamanua reduce bright fires while the moor on 
soon as the Aeta of Bulacan see that the moon begir 
do not light any fire, and during the Pall-noee teh age 
of Zambales refrain from carrying firebrands.2°® The Anda 
nese extinguish all fires as soon as the moon appears on the hori- 
zon; otherwise the moon will get angry.?® 


The Mamanua look with reverence at the moon during the 
prayer-ceremony.**! GARVAN writes that the moon is considered 
a deity by the Aeta of Aparri in northern Luzon; he gives a 
prayer from which we quote one sentence: “Ikau, bilan dati ka 
agapai sa bituin, ikula nang dios. ...”282 (You, moon companion 
(?) to the star, you second to god). The Semang attribute the 
power of a deity to the moon.?** The Andamanese say that the 
moon has the power to change itself into a pig and come down 
to earth, and they also attribute to it the power to withold its 
own light.?* 

In order to frighten the serpent that is believed to have swal- 
lowed the moon or the sun during an eclipse, the Mamanua make 
a lot of noise.2®° During a lunar eclipse the Aeta of Zambales also 
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make a jot of noise to restore the moon. The same practice is 
followed by the Aeta of Panay during a solar eclipse.” The Se 
mang” and the Andamanese”* seek to frighten the cause of the 
eclipse by making a lot of noise; the latter do so by twanging 
their bows. 

Flight to heaven. Long ago in the past, according to Mama- 
nua informants, a house was seen to rise towards heaven during 
a typhoon.’ This is probably similar to the belief of the Se 
mang that the house of the first man and woman was carried 
into the air and rose towards the sky.?” 


3. 
ART 
Dramatic and oral arts. Little is known of the dramatic and 


oral arts of these peoples. The Mamanua use monotone alter- 
nating song and prayer during the full-moon prayer-ceremony, 


and so do “the Aeta.”*7? The Semang also have their prayers — 


(cf. supra). Their mythology is handed down orally from one 
generation to another. This is, perhaps, one of the main subjects 
of the initiation for boys and girls among the Andamanese.?” 
The Mamanua make up songs, poems and riddles, which of — 
course correspond to their mode of living.?“ The songs of the 
Aeta*” of Panay and those of the Semang?”* tell of their way of 
life. Among the Andamanese there are gifted persons who com- 
pose songs which are introduced to the group during dances.2” 
Dances and musical instruments. A religious dance of the 
Mamanua and “the Aeta” has already been mentioned in the dis- 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSION 


In his great work on the Negritos of Asia, SCHEBESTA writes 
that the Negritos of the Visayas (Negros and Panay) and the 
Mamanua are caught up in such a rapid process of disintegration 
that they can contribute hardly anything to a deeper knowledge of 
the race and culture of the Negritos.! Leaving aside the Negritos 
of Negros and Panay, it must be admitted that the culture of the 
Mamanua is indeed in a state of rapid change. But when SCHE- 
BESTA published the first volume of the work just mentioned he 
was not aware of the existence of the GARVAN manuscript, which 
contains, whatever the shortcomings of GARVAN’S material may 
be, valuable data about the Mamanua life as it was fifty years 
ago. Many of the written sources which SCHEBESTA uses for his 
work are almost as old and not a few even much older than GAR- 
VAN’S manuscript. For this reason alone, now that the Mamanua 
are better known, not only through GARVAN’S manuscript but also 
through the recent field work carried out among them (cf. supra), 
there would seem to be justification for giving them as much con- 
sideration as the other Negrito groups of Southeast Asia. 


The writer is of the opinion that the enumeration of the Ma- 
manua cultural elements and the comparison above show clearly 
enough that the Mamanua still exhibit many and even essential 
features of the Negrito culture, and that they do so in all three 
spheres of human life—economics, society and religion. 

The economic aspect of the life of food collectors and gather- 
ers is still reflected in some of their dwellings, in their semi- 
sedentary mode of life, in their hunting, trapping and fishing 
activities, in the gathering of honey and of vegetable forest pro- 
ducts. In the last mentioned activity the digging stick still plays 
its original role; it has, however, also become an important im- 
plement in their primitive agriculture. 

A special remark about trapping, which is highly developed 
among the Mamanua, is called for at this point. The Mamanua 
probably surpass, in this respect, the other Filipino Negritos. 


' ScHepesta (d), p. 119; RAHMANN and Macepa (2), p. 815, also foot 
note 14, ibid.; SCHEBESTA did not accept an invitation of the missionaries of 
Surigao to visit the Mamanua (ScHeEseEsTa d, p. 116), 
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*he cheety) among the wiarianila Saath among the An- 
Biikces the bridegroom is, during the wedding ¢ sremony, 
placed on the bride’s lap (cf. supra, pp. 65 f.) is a point of special 
interest. 

COLE’s statement that the marriage rites of the “Malaysian 
Pygmy,” as he expresses himself, “seem to be simple reflections 
of the ceremonies of his neighbors’? cannot be upheld when judged 
in the light of the facts. The Mamanua offer further evidence of 
the unfounded character of such a statement. 

In numerous details the religious culture of the Mamanua 
confirms the picture which CooPER and specially SCHEBESTA have 
drawn of the Negritos of Southeast Asia. The mere belief in a 
Supreme Being would not be a sufficiently significant element of 
comparison, because such a belief is common to many peoples all 
the world over. But it is a different matter when we come to such 
typical details as the Supreme Being appearing like fire, or living 
in acave. There is furthermore the whole thunderstorm complex 
with its mythological background and with the different, still 
valid, taboos that it entails, It is, moreover, of extraordinary 
importance that the Mamanua and the Negritos of Bulacan of- 


* Core (b), p. BY 


a a 


fered their own blood in sacrifice until at least fifty years ago, 
as the Semang continue to do even at present. The animal blood 
which they now sacrifice may be considered as a vicarious sacri- 
fice. The existence of this sacrifice among these three groups of 
Negritos, separated from each other by hundreds of miles and 
by other peoples and population groups, makes it probable, if 
not certain, that the thunderstorm complex may be taken to prove 
that in a remote past some genetic connection existed between 
these three Negrito contingents. To be sure, we have no report 
that the Andamanese ever offered this sacrifice but, apart from 
this, the thunderstorm complex is well attested for them. The 
following religious-cultural elements are worth mentioning, 
namely: the common prohibition against eating the meat of the 
monitor (or carrion) lizard during pregnancy and after child- 
delivery, the belief in the soul-bird and the practice of exhuming 
the bones of the dead as reported amongst the Mamanua, the 
Aeta (Manide of Camarines), and the Andamanese. 

If the thunderstorm blood-sacrifice links the Mamanua to 
the Aeta of Bulacan and to the Semang, the full-moon prayer- 
ceremony links them to the Aeta of Zambales, of northern Luzon 
and Camarines and probably again to the Semang whose panoh 
ceremony shows analogies. 

Shamanism among the Mamanua must be considered a re- 
cent element; this results already from the fact that this pheno- 
menon is found only among those Mamanua who are neighbors 
of the Manobo. On the other hand, the medicine man complex is 
common to all four groups; it must, therefore, be considered as 
an old element of the Negrito culture. The same must be said 
about the knowledge and use of medicinal plants; they may even 
be older than the practice of the medicine man. 

At this point it may be added in parenthesis that ZAIDE’S 
statement about the religion of the “Pygmies,” being no more 
than a “form of crude fetichism,’’ is untenable. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the rest of the contents of his book is praise- 
worthy. 

Compared with most of the other Aeta groups and with the 
Semang, the Mamanua must be acknowledged as relatively far 
advanced in the process of Malayification, the transition from 
exclusive food gathering to a crude kind of agriculture being the 
most important factor in this process, But this phenomenon may 


8 ZaIpDE (b), p, 21, 


alc y need pit mixture for survival (i 
nse pressed in SCHEBESTA’S opinion) because they are a 
heal asin ot horas aoe -isti 
—— lipinc as well as the Manobo are very frequent, probaly 
result of the now existing friendly economic relations, 
lead with increasing rapidity to the disappearance of 
manua people as a distinct racial group. 
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4 Scuwspets (d), p. 182. 
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